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Voice of the Farm—See Page 10 August 29, 1931 


A MODERN 


ELECTRIC RADIO 


FOR ELECTRIC PLANT 


NO ‘A’ BATTERY 


... just plug into the 
light socket 


Better radio reception... at a 
big saving of trouble and expense! 


coo poe 
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THE DELCO COMPACT ee 





This is the Delco Compact. Handsome walnut 
finished case. Tone selector. Volume control. 
Four screen grid tubes. Two of the new Pentode 
tubes. Big dynamic speaker. This set is also 
built in a splendid Console model. 


DELCO 


32-VOLT 


RADIO 










OWNERS 

















The Delco Console 


The new Delco 32-volt electric radio 
operates direct from any individual 
electric plant socket. 

Forget the recharging nuisance and 
cost of “A” batteries forever ; ; . you 
don’t need them with this modern set. 

Think of the pleasure this finer radio 
will bring you and your family, all 
winter long! The finest music... the 
latest news ... all sorts of entertain- 
ment... and all you have to do is plug 
into your light socket and turn the dial. 

Act now! Mail the coupon below. And 
ask your Delco-Light dealer to show 
you this new Delco radio. You can own 
it on unusually convenient terms. 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. A-86, Rochester, N. Y. 

Without any obligation, I'd like to know 
more about: 


(0 Delco 32-volt Radio [] Delco A. C. Radio 
(-D Delco Battery Radio 











GENES 5 ISHS SR 
Also All-Battery or A.C.110-Volt = County.........cccceseeees Re Secenguns oom 
High School Graduates 10 B R 3 D 


trained for 


Executive Positions 


THE AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, or- 
ganized thirty-three years ago, has placed its 
reputation and a million dollars in resources be- 
hind a new home study plan for high school 
graduates who want to fill executive positions. 
Field Secretaries are employed to select the stu- 
dents. Ask for their credentials. 

Write for list of names of enthusiastic students 
who can tell you what they think of the plan. 


Address WINSLOW SMITH, Sec’y 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel Avenue at 58th St., Chicago, Illinois 














Yessir! 

I look through the 
classified ads every 
week. I’ve not only had 


a lot of fun doing it but 
I’ve made some real 
money out of it, too. 
Not only through buy- 
ing some bargains but 
through selling my ex- 
tra stock and equip- 
ment. Yessir! If you 
haven’t been reading 
the classified ads, I’d 
start right now. You’ll 
enjoy it. 

















(HIGH PROTEIN) 


SEED WHEAT 


to replace unprofitable 
oats. 

Obtain yields of from 
35-45 bushels per acre 
by use of improved seed 
and proper fertilizers. 

75** bu.in bulk on CFC 
farms. 
Or order direct by 


oe ep mail 95¢ bu. sacked 


send 15¢ for booklet 
WINTER WHEAT IN IOWA 


INDEPEN DENT GROWERS 


DIVISION OF COLLINS FARMS Ca 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper. 








At the Iowa State Fair 
Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
Be sure to see the new Hastings All- 


Steel Automatic Hog Feeder. Special 
valve construction makes possible sat- 
isfactory feeding of all kinds of whole 
or ground grain. 100% satisfaction 
where many others fail. See Hastings 
Non-Freeze Waterers, Hastings Metal 
Grain Bins, Hastings Corn Cribs. 
Every product guaranteed. 


HASTINGS EQUITY GRAIN BIN MFG. CO., 
Devt. E-18, Hastings. Nebr. 
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“Well, What’s Your 
Racket?” 


That’s what you hear if you hap- 
pen to be near when two peddlers 
meet up on a highway these days. 
With hard times in the cities a lot 
of agents are out in the rural sec- 
tions trying to make a living selling 
all sorts of things to farmers. Some 
of the things are good and a lot more 
of them are worse than bad. 

Never has there been a time in the 
history of the corn belt when there 
were more rackets being pulled off 
to get money from folks. There are 
the stock promoters making promises 
that would stagger the best of the 
claimants. They offer a thousand 
for one on returns and, of course, get 
the suckers to bite. There’s the med- 
icine show folks who sell medicine 
to cure any ailment you might have 
at a dollar a crack. There are a 
hundred varieties of the get-rich- 
quick schemes being offered. 

Really, if folks would stop to think 
they could easily see that most of 
the deals offered are preposterous. 
Why give up your hard-earned money 
just because some racketeer talks 
fast. Now, if ever, it will pay anyone 
to investigate before investing and 
never sign a check or contract for 
a stranger. Be a wise owl and sit 
tight! 


More About That Drake 
Affair 


Recently this column carried some 
statements regarding the Drake es- 
tate. We were not complimentary to 
the promoters of the estate and stat- 
ed that as far as we could discover 
there was no estate for disposal. We 
based our opinions on advices from 
the British government and from pos- 
tal authorities. 

Following the publishing of the 
statement we were bombarded with 
mail and telegrams from readers, in- 
cluding the following cable which 
came from Oscar Hartzell, of London: 

“Your cable received Thursday. 
You individuals and donators who 
have been assisting me since sixth 
March are doing very well and I am 
very pleased. Regards that rotten 
criminal conspiracy deal conducted 
down east and all parties connected 
with it both directly and indirectly 
who were so keen to demand and 
force and squeeze me at that time to 
have me to deliver documentary evi- 
dence from the highest powers here 
to the powers over there have 
burned themselves properly. Now 
they can sit on the blister. They had 
the official information delivered to 
them that everything was in order 
here but they were so dirty and 
crooked they would not disclose it be- 
cause they were caught. I want to 
point out to you that your highest 
powers are responsible for the crimi- 
nal manners and conduct of their of- 
ficials. Each state is responsible for 
its officials and the matter is being 
properly taken care of from a source 
that counts and they are in such a 
vital position that they will have to 
do just as they are told and I will be 
the one to do the dictating. My or- 
ders to you individuals and donators 
are that any officials that bother you 
by mail or otherwise defy them, tell 
them to do their worst and stand 
your ground. I wish they would force 
their threats about their postal laws. 
They have got to prove a fraud first 
and that does not exist. Matters here 
are closing by leaps and bounds. 
You ought to be able to realize that 
by what is going on. Send this cable 
to all word for word.—Hartzell.” 

Last eweek we were visited by 
Amos Hartsock, of Laurens, and sev- 
eral friends who demanded the pub- 
lishing of the above cable, stating it 





SERVICE =| BUREAU 
The Sign of || Protection 


was proof re them that everything 
was all right. Hartsock has been 
very active in collecting funds for 
the furtherance of Drake claims. Hg 
believes in it and that’s why he for- 


warded the cable to us. He says it 
proves there is an estate. 

As far as we are concerned, we told 
Mr. Hartsock we still felt the estate 


deal was a graft and that he and oth. 
ers had been misled. We still thin 


so and feel that money donated to 


- settle such an estate is wasted. Tho 


cable didn’t mean anything to us put 
a lot of language. 


We asked Mr. Hartsock an: his 
associates to produce some rea! proof 
We were told the alleged e is 


bound up thru secrecy in a court in 
England, unknown to the genera! 
public. But not until we can see rea] 
official proof of an existing Drake es. 
tate, Drake holdings or Drake mon- 
eys available for disposition, will we 
be in favor of the deal. Until then 
we are sticking to our guns and de- 
claring that for the time being the 
estate matter reminds us of the Ham. 
let statement relative to something 
being out of order in that part of Eu- 
rope called Denmark. 


Stole a Corn Drill 


When Frank Comer, Harry Darr 
and Earl Wiser moved on a farm in 
Buchanan county, Mo., last spring, 
they thought they had a first-class 
scheme for “making ends meet.” 
Their plan was simple. Instead of 
buying what they needed, they went 
around over the county stealing what- 
ever they had use for. Their system 
worked finely until they stole a corn 
drill from the George Giddens farm, 
near Frazer. Giddens’ nephew hap- 
pened to see the men take the im- 
plement, and told his uncle about it, 
giving him a good description of the 
three thieves and the large touring 
car they drove. 

Giddens hurried to the sheriff's of- 
fice at St. Joseph and told what had 
happened. Deputy Fred Courter was 
assigned to the case. He had sus 
pected for some time that Comer, 
Darr and Wiser were stealing, and 
had been watching them rather close- 
ly. He recognized the description of 
the large touring car as that of a ma- 
chine owned by one of the gang. 
When he went to their farm and 
searched the premises, he found 3 
corn drill which answered the de 
scription of the one which had been 
stolen. Giddens identified it as his 
own. So Courter took the trio to the 
county jail and locked them up. 
When brought before the court, they 
pleaded guilty. Darr and Wiser re 
ceived a year each, with sentence sus 
pended during good behavior. Comer 
was sent to prison to actually serve 
time behind the bars. 

Since Mr. Giddens is a Service Bu- 
reau member and had his warning 
sign posted, we gladly pay a reward 
on the capture. 





More “Free” Lots! 


We are-informed that the old plaa 
of having people deposit cards in 4 
box at county fairs, with the hope 
that they will draw a free lot is be 
ing revived. All you have to be of 


course, is to fill out a card : 1 drop 
it in a box in a so-called publicity 
campaign, and you might get a free 
lot. Then in a short time, you W!" 


: 2 to be 
receive a notice that you are to ™ 


congratulated and can receiv: 
tiful lot in Lincoln, Neb., valued @ 
$300. Of course, in order to get a deed 
to the lot, it is necessary to make 4 
payment of $47. 

All this scheme amounts to is sel! 
ing a few lots, and the payment 
quired represents about the total cost 
ot the lot itself. We advise you ” 
let this deal alone. 


1 beau 
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JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher 


on Saturday, at 
1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘Copyright, 1931, by the Wallace Pub- 


Published_ weekly, 


ishing Company. 1] persons are warn 
a reproducing any part of the con- 
tents of this paper without giving credit 
by adding: creas Vallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

| Subscription price, postpaid, $1.00 per 
| year. Canadian subscription, $2.00 per 
| year. 
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ECENTLY I visited 
seven of the state parks 
in Iowa. We began with 
the Lacey-Keosauqua park, 
in Van Buren county, and 
ended up in the one over- 
looking the Mississippi riv- 
er, just south of MeGregor, 
in Clayton county. I visit- 
ed with Iowa farm families 
in each one, except the one 
which we visited before 
breakfast in order to take 
an early picture. 
I wanted to know why 
the farm folks visited the 








“VV HERE did you see 
the best fields of 
eorn on your trip?”’ 
the question asked me when 
I returned to the office af- 
ter a 1,500-mile trip thru 
twenty-eight counties in 
the eastern half of lowa. 
‘In Allamakee and Fay- 
ette counties.’’ was my an- 
swer. Then I had to follow 
with explanations and dis- 
cussion. 
How could Allamakee 
county, which has the low- 
est percentage of land in 


was 











parks, how many different 





corn of any county in the 





ones they had visited, and 
how often they took this 
sort of a holiday. I kept no 
record of the answers, but 
I now have a slant on why 
farm families visit parks. 
All to whom I talked had 
children in their families— 
all had eaten or were gomg 
to eat a picnic meal in the 
park, and. only one family 
was more than twenty-five 
miles from home. 

Only one out of about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven 
families was making its 
first visit to a state park. One man at Belle- 
vue said his folks had visited each of four or 
five state parks within driving distance once 
or twice each summer or fall. 

‘“‘It has come to be a habit with us, like go- 
ing to the movies with some folks,’’ he said; 
“but it costs less than movies for the whole 
family, and I believe we enjoy it more. We 
can go back to cultivating corn, cutting weeds 
or threshing the next day with greater satis- 
faction than if we had seen some highly im- 
probable story depicted on the sereen. 


A Change and Rest 


“Why do we visit the state parks ?’’ a wom- 

an repeated after my question as she gathered 
up the remains of a pienie lunch in Backbone 
park, in Delaware county. ‘‘For a bit of 
change and rest,’’ she replied in answer to her 
own and my question. ‘‘It is no change to 
£0 to town to trade once or twice a week. Get- 
ung ready to come up here when one has four 
lively kids is work, but somehow it’s different, 
and I can tackle cooking and canning and 
mending and cleaning a lot better after a day 
here. Then the children and their dad always 
find something new and exciting even if we 
come five or six times a year.”’ 
_ “Doesn’t your husband get tired of climb- 
Ing and sliding all over the park?’’ I asked, 
since he apparently was child supervisor that 
day. 

“No, you would never recognize now the 
sober, hard-working farmer that he is at home. 
He is the biggest kid in the }ot,’’ she con- 
eluded. 

If visiting a state park will make some 

of our farm folks lay down for only a few 
ours even a small part of their worries, and 
érget some of the responsibilities that make 
them sober and sedate while at home, here 
8 hoping for more state parks and more 
Visiting in those parks which we already have 
available. 


I 


lowa Farms 


By JAY WHITSON 


FACcH summer or fall since 1926, I have vis- 

ited Louisa county, Iowa, one or more 
times. Each year I become a little less sure 
that Pottawattamie, my home county, leads 
lowa counties in the number of western steers 
fattened for market. At least, I am willing to 
concede that so far as fattening steers on grain 
and grass for the late summer or fall markets 
is coneerned, Louisa county ranks high. The 
farmers of this county do a remarkably good 
job of producing market-topping and near 
manket-topping beef. The photo at the top of 
the page shows typical steers being fattened 
on the Guy Hafner farm, to be put on the late 
fall market. 

A very high percentage of these steers fed 
in Louisa and bordering counties are brought 
direct from the range in Texas and other range 
states. This eliminates stopping at the river 
markets to resell and fill the steers two or 
three times. I have never seen such a high 
percentage of the feeding steers that were of 
good quality, type’ and uniformity in any 
heavy cattle feeding area as in the circular 
area about forty miles in diameter, with Co- 
lumbus Junction as its center. 


HE term, ‘‘lowa’s erops,’’ largely implies 

corn, oats and hay, but traveling from 
Keokuk north to Clinton in midsummer, one 
realizes that there are hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of Iowa farmers with whom pickles, 
melons, tomatoes, onions or cabbage is a major 
source of income. This truck farming business 
has increased noticeably in the last five years. 
The most striking charge has occurred around 
West Liberty and West Branch. I do not re- 
member seeing many tomatoes in Cedar and 
Muscatine counties five years ago, except on 
sandy soil. Now dozens of farmers have from 
five to thirty acres of truck stuff on the 
fertile, black land lying between and around 
these towns. 


Summer Glimpses O 


Why Farm Families Enjoy Visiting State Parks 


state, and Fayette county, 


which isn’t considered a 
leading corn producing 
area, have better looking 


eorn than such famed corn 
eounties as Louisa, Seott, 
Benton and Cedar? 

On the river bottoms 
along the upper lowa river, 
between New Albin and 
Dorchester, and along the 
Turkey river, near Elgin 
and Clermont, I saw the 
fields of corn that in my 
judgment were exceptional- 
ly promising. Perhaps my 
judgment was warped because there was little 
or no corn on the hills and bluffs adjoining. 
Anyway, these river bottoms produce wonder- 
ful corn crops each year. 

TOT counting steers purchased for fatten- 

ing, how big a percentage of Iowa farms 
have cattle all of one breed, or rather cattle 
showing the same general breed characteris- 
ties? After a trip covering more than half 
the counties in eastern Iowa, I am compelled 
to say that the percentage of herds of one 
breed is low. Probably there is a good and 
satisfactory reason for mixed herds of eattle. 
We all understand the need for a couple of 
Jerseys or Holsteins when the main cow herd 
is Angus or Hereford. What struck me as new 
was the comparatively few dairy herds that 
were of a single breed. 


Onion District Unchanged 


NION growing in eastern Iowa has had 

few if any changes during the last five 
years. It still centers around Pleasant Valley, 
just up the Mississippi river from Davenport. 
The onions are grown on a narrow strip of 
land between the river bluffs and the river 
bottom land subject to everflow. The onion 
harvest was in full blast when I passed that 
way late in July. 


I AM no prophet, but I venture to make 

the prediction that at the end of ten years 
the standard silo-filling outfit, requiring’ 
twelve to fifteen men for efficient operation, 
will have become as unpopular as the big 
threshing outfit is now. 

Field cutting machines and small eutters 
operated by an electric motor or a small en- 
gine will replace the big rigs. These, with 
filling equipment requiring only three to six 
men to operate, are companion tools to the 
small threshing outfit, and are bound to be 
as popular. 


EDITORIALS 


The Usé of N West Central Iowa, 

a farmer seeded six 
Flax as a acres of Bison flax and 
Nurse Crop six acres of early oats 


the first week in April. 
Alfalfa was seeded with both the flax and the 
oats. Along in July, when both flax and oats 
were harvested, it was discovered that there 
was an excellent stand of alfalfa with the 
flax, but very little stand with the oats. The 
flax crop yielded only one-fourth to one-third 
as much as the oats, but the price is seven 
times as great. This man is very enthusiastic 
about flax, and we wonder if many of our 
readers have had a similar experience. 

One bad thing about flax is that the weeds 
seem to bother worse in flax than they do in 
oats. Another thing is that threshing is a 
little bothersome because it takes a little fix- 
ing -to get the threshing machine running 
just right to recover most of the flax seed 
from the straw and yet fan out the weed seed. 


Pioneer VERY day it is be- 

: coming more clear 
And Pirate that we are being forced 
Pass On into a new kind of world. 


It is a world in which 
there is marked limitation of individual lib- 
erty of action. Farmers instinctively resent 
its coming, just as captains of industry do. 
The world farmers like to hark back to the 
old world of the pioneer, where a little neigh- 
borhood was independent unto itself and 
where a man could run his own affairs with- 
out anybody bothering him. The world to 
which some captains of industry look back is 
the era after the Civil war when the public 
domain was to be seized by the best grabber 
and when railroad kings robbed and looted 
like pirates of old. 

Neither kind of world will do today. There 
are too many of us and life is too complicated 
for the old pioneer neighborhood civilization. 
Many of us have a persistent longing for that 
old-fashioned world. It can’t be helped. That 
gate is closed. The piratical age of big busi- 
ness is passing too. That age started wars, 
decreased consumers’ purchasing power, stole 
power sites and public land, wasted and graft- 
ed and bought political parties. That gate is 
closing. 

Nicholas Murray Butler said a good thing 
the other day along this line. He was diseuss- 
ing the Russian experiment. He said: 

Let us call your attention to the fact 
that the characteristic feature of the ex- 
periment in Russia, to my mind, is not 
that it is communistie but that it is being 
earried out according to a plan in the 
face of planless opposition. A man with 
a plan, however much we may dislike it, 
has a vast advantage over a group saun- 
tering down the road, complaining of the 
economic weather and wondering when 
the rain is going to stop. 

William G. McAdoo, calling for the estab- © 
lishment of a national economie council for 
peace to function somewhat as the war indus- 
tries board did in 1917, said: 


Thruout the world, the sun is setting 
on the theory of the acquisitive society, 
in which profits are the chief end of all 
enterprise. We have gone far enough 
along the road of civilization to .have 
learned that the acquisitive society—al- 
tho it develops a high degree of talent—is 
wasteful, extravagant, inefficient and ex- 
ceedingly costly. 

Apparently we are heading toward a time 
when there will be terrific efforts made to 
have all the horses in the economic corral 
hooked up and pulling together. This will in- 
volve a good many things farmers don’t like, 
such as centralization of economic and polit- 
ical authority. Yet probably we might as 


well make up our minds to accept the change 





and get ready to see that agriculture gets a 
fair break under the new order. One consola- 
tion is evident. Farmers haven’t been so phe- 
nomenally lucky under the old order. We 
might well take a chance with the new. 


What Can N IOWA farmer 

came to the office 
You Do the other day with a ques- 
To Help? tion. It seemed to him 


that the main immediate 
hope for agriculture and everybody else was 
a speedy inflation of the price level to the 
point of 1926. He agreed that debts and much 
of the tax burden could be cut at least one- 
fourth by such an inflation. He was sure that 
such an inflation would be only justice to 
those who owned property or had debts or 
paid taxes, since many had bought property 
or incurred debts back in 1919 when the price 
level was far higher than in 1926. 

There was no question about the need or 
the justice of bringing back the honest dollar. 
What he asked instead was this: 

‘‘What can I do to help? I want to push 
this thing hard. So do my neighbors. We 
want action right away.’’ 

So do we all. Here’s the way to get it. 

Sit down—each of you that wants the bur- 
den of debts and taxes reduced—and write 
your congressman at once. Ask him to aid 
to get these four things done: 


1. The passage of a joint resolution in- 
structing the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Department of the Treasury to use 
their powers to bring the price level up to 
the 1926 point. 

2. The appointment, at once, by Presi- 
dent Hoover of a commission on legisla- 
tion on stabilizing the price level perma- 
nently, this commission to report to the 
next session of congress. 

3. The calling by President Hoover of 
an international conference of central 
bank heads to devise ways of stabilizing 
world prices at the 1926 level. 

4. The recognition, by the Federal 
Reserve system, of real estate, particu- 
larly farm land, as approved security for 
loans. 

After you have written your congressman 
for help on these points (and asked for a 
reply), then get hold of the officers of your 
local farm organization, have them call a busi- 
ness meeting, and pass resolutions asking ac- 
tion on the same four points. Send one copy 
to your congressman, one to President Hoover, 
one to Eugene Meyer, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and one to us so we can 
have a record of what is going on. 

These are the first steps to take in the 
campaign. The vigor and the promptness with 
which corn belt farm people take these steps 
will show just how badly they want an honest 
dollar and a one-fourth reduction in the bur- 
den of debt and taxes. 

Write your congressman today. See that 
a meeting of your local farm organization is 
called for next week. Let’s get action! 


Whale Oil URING the past six 


years, the produc- 
And Lard tion of whale oil has in- 
Production creased four times, large- 


ly because a new method 
of handling whale oil has been discovered 
which makes it possible to remove the fishy 
taste and enables it to compete with butter 
and lard. The whale oil production of the 
world now amounts to about as much as our 
lard exports. Maybe this explains why lard in 
recent years has been selling more cheaply 
relative to hogs than ever before. 

Corn belt farmers number among their com- 
petitors the brown-skinned natives of the 
southern seas who pick up cocoanuts and the 
Norwegian sailors of the Arctie ocean. 


Future i tna most thoughtful 

study of future corn 
Of Corn prices which has yet ap. 
Prices peared is in Research 
Bulletin No. 140, of the 
Iowa experiment station, at Ames. The author, 
Geoffrey 8. Shepherd, reaches the conclusion 
that the demand for corn will not be as strong 
in the future as it has been in the past. The 
big reason is that there are now about nine 
million fewer horses in the United States than 
there were in 1919. This reduces the demand 
for corn by about 200,000,000 bushels. The 
hog demand is also less by about 100,000,000 
bushels. The cattle demand is temporarily 


down, but it is expected to increase somewhat 


during the next four or five years. 

Shepherd seems to think the use of horses 
will continue to decline and that gasoline will, 
therefore, be substituted for corn in ever- 
increasing quantities. We are not certain 
that Shepherd is right in this contention. At 
any rate, it is obvious if corn prices go below 
40 cents a bushel, many farmers who have 
hitherto been using tractors will begin to pre- 
fer horses. 

Shepherd’s conclusion is decidedly discour- 
aging. It reads as follows: 


We are approaching the end of a long 
chapter in American history—the era of 
headlong development and population 
growth, during which the demand for 
food has continuously expanded faster 
than the supply of it—an era marked by 
a steady rise in the purchasing power of 
food. 

The recent World war marked the 
turning point in this movement. Im- 
provements in the technique of food pro- 
duction are now overtaking our slacken- 
ing population growth. Gradually, the 
inereasing supply of food is catching up 
with the less rapidly growing demand for 
it. In the future, the supply will over- 
haul and pass the demand. Thereafter, 
the purchasing power of food—ineluding 
that of livestock and the corn that is fed 
to it—will cease to rise, and begin to 
trend downward. 

What does this mean for corn and hog 
producers? It means great opportuni- 
ties for profit for those who are able, by 
location, aecess to capital, and ability, to 
take advantage of rapid improvements in 
the methods of corn production as they 
come out. But it means hardship for 
those who are not. 


Shepherd apparently has great faith in 
tractors—pulling corn planters, planting 
three or four rows, and cultivators—cultivat- 
ing three or four rows. He thinks these tools, 
the two-row corn picker, and eventually the 
corn combine, will bring about a sufficient 
revolution in methods of producing corn in 
the northwestern part of the corn belt to en- 
able the folks living in that section to pro- 
duce corn at a very low pree. If this is to be 
done, the farms must increase very rapidly 
in size. 

We are not at all sure that Shepherd is 
right. If he is, the hardships suffered by the 
corn farmers of Ohio, Indiana, southern Illi- 
nois and Missouri will be appalling. Even in 
central Illinois, Iowa and western Nebraska, 
where the situation is best adapted to large 
scale corn growing, there may be trouble ex- 
cept on the larger farms. What Shepherd 
does not take into account, however, is that 
there is so often a ‘‘backwash’’ to economle 
forces, which, after a time, reverses a move- 
ment when apparently it is carrying every 
thing before it. We are inclined to think, 
therefore, that right at the time when the 
world believes that it is suffering from a pet 
manent overproduction of food, there will 
set in forces to cut down food production very 
rapidly, and this ‘‘backwash’’ may be suffr 
cient completely to upset Shepherd’s very 
logical reasoning. 


Aug. 29, 193, 
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URING the first three 
weeks of August, 
Ohio and Missouri re- 
eeived abundant rains. 
Most of Indiana and Il- 
linois received fairly good rains. Most of 
South Dakota, southwestern Minnesota and 
yorthern Iowa were quite dry. Ohie, Indiana 
and Illinois are going to harvest a corn crop 
decidedly above the average. Parts of south- 
ern and central Iowa will have the best corn 
crop in years, but parts of northern Iowa are 
worse than last year. Kansas and Nebraska 
are both very spotted. On the whole, the corn 
erop is Just about average, and nothing much 
can happen from now on to change it. 


Corn 
Belt 
Weather 


ECAUSE prices are 

very low, the oil peo- 
ple of Oklahoma and 
Texas think they ought 
to have a tariff so as to 
shut out competition from Mexico and South 
America. They have been asking for a tariff 
of $1 a barrel on crude oil, which, if it 


Crude Oil 
And the 
Tariff 
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URING the past few days I have been 
talking with people who have been away 
on vacations to different parts of the United 
States. All report that the situation here 
seems to be better than it is elsewhere. One 
man tells about a section in eastern Montana 
where there has been only an inch of rain 
during the past year, where the cattle have all 
been shipped out and desolation is every- 
where. Another tells of disaster on the prai- 
ries of Canada. Another of thousands of fore- 
closures in California. Others speak of the 
wonderful luxuriance of the Iowa fields. Of 
course, there are sections in northern Iowa 
this year which have been punished more than 
ever before in history, but there are other 
sections which have a finer prospect this year 
than ever before. 
People who have never been away from 
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bad this long, they always get better.’’ In 
town, the merchants are finding that their 
stocks are very low, and when they try to re- 
plenish their stocks oftentimes the factory 
supplies are low. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the tender 
plant of confidence is able to grow a little far- 
ther, there may develop a buying wave which 
will change the whole economic situation in a 
few months. Perhaps the thousands of people 
who are now trying to spread confidence are 
mistaken in their efforts, but I surely hope not. 


NE of the leading officers of a large in- 
surance company writes me: 


I feel that if somehow or other, com- 
modity prices are not lifted, we are in for 
a gigantie cancellation of debts both pub- 
lie and private, either by outright default 
of the debtors or by a mutual agreement 
to write down the obligations of the ered- 
itors and the debtors working together. 


Many farmers have urged me to strike out 
aggressively for a moratorium on farm mort- 
gages. I have not thought it wise to do 





were really effective, would mean 3 or 
4 cents a gallon inerease in the price of 
gasoline. This would amount to a tax 
of at least $6,000,000 a year on the 
farmers of Iowa. 

We would like to suggest to the good 
Democrats of Oklahoma and Texas, 
who have been striving so desperately 
to get a tariff on oil, that such a tar- 
iff will probably not help oil prices 
any more than a tariff on farm prod- 
uets has helped farm product prices. 
The United States exports every year 
about 200,000,000 barrels of oil and 
imports only 100,000,000 barrels. More- 
over, the low price of oil in the United 
States is due more to the unrestrained 
way in which the oil folks develop 
new fields than it is to importation 
from Mexico and South America. It 
is reported that the extraordinary 
new oil field in eastern Texas is at 
present producing far more oil than 
we are importing. 

We would just as soon see the oil in- 
dustry helped by a tariff as any other 
industry, because the troubles of oil 
are so much like the troubles of ag- 
riculture. We can assure the oil folks, 
however, that the tariff benefits are 
more imaginary than real, and even 
when they are real, they ultimately 
have a terrible back action. Doubtless 
arguments of this sort will not have any 
effect whatever on the Democratic sen- 
ators from the southwest, because, no 
matter how honestly they think on the 





eighty-mile 


Our Tour Party Reports 


S THIS issue was about to go to press, we received 

the following telegram from John P. Wallace, 
who is directing the Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Homestead vacation tour thru the Pacifie Northwest. 
It makes us a bit wistful, doesn’t it you? 

‘““We are having a wonderful time. 
days have been red-letter days. Glacier Park was .en- 
joyed Thursday and a ride on St. Mary’s lake, fed 
by water from a glacier nearby, was a feature. The 
Cascade tunnel of the Great Northern, eight miles 
long and straight as an arrow thru the mountain, the 
Columbia river with its beautiful clear water, and 
the Wenatchee orchards were the high spots of the 
trip to Seattle Friday afternoon. The hospitality of 
Longview, featured by a trip thru the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company’s great mill, the largest in the world, 
was the morning’s program. In the afternoon we took 
a seventy-mile ride on the famous Columbia River 
Highway, getting a magnificent view of the majestic 
Columbia, of Mount Hood, one of the most beautiful 
mountains in America, and of Portland and the sur- 
rounding country from its heights. 
drive. Sunday we got a new realization of the work 
of the Almighty when we made the truly marvelous 
ride from Tacoma to Mount Rainier, fa- 
mous for its entrancing beauty and its twenty-eight 
glaciers. 

‘Our journey is now at its half-way mark. Will give 
a complete story of its thrills and joys in next week’s 
issue. Everybody well and enjoying our thirteen-day 
trip far more than they anticipated. A more con- 
genial and happy crowd could not be gathered to- 
gether anywhere.’’—John P. Wallace. 


lowa 


The last four 


A wonderful 


this beeause I feared that it would 
make some of the people who have been 
loaning money on farm land ‘‘shaky’’ 
and cause them to fail to renew their 
loans to farmers. Moreover, if debtors 
do not pay what they owe, business 
‘apidly becomes chaotie. 

Psychologically, it is much better to 
raise prices than it is to cancel debts. 
It is very difficult to determine how 
to eancel debts in any fair way. Pre- 
sumably a debt contracted in 1920 
should be cut in half, whereas one eon- 
tracted during the period from 1926 to 
1929 should be cut by only 25 or 30 
per cent. 

After carefully considering the 
whole matter, I can not help but wish 
that the people who are urging debt 
moratorium and debt cancellation 
would get behind the move for stabiliz- 
ing prices at the 1926 level thru control 
of the monetary system. It may take 
international cooperation to accomplish 
this but the thing ean be done if the 
pressure is only put on vigorously 
enough. It may be necessary to remon- 
etize silver or even to adopt some form 
of the Fisher dollar which reduces the 
number of grains of gold behind the 
dollar when prices go down and in- 
creases the number of grains of gold 
when prices go beyond the desired 
level. If the Fisher dollar were adopt- 
ed, I would favor reducing the number 
of grains of gold behind the dollar un- 
til prices of all kinds reached the 1926 








subject, they know that to remain in of- 
fice, they must play the tariff game in the 
old-fashioned log-rolling style. 

We trust that the congressmen and senators 
from the middle-west will not allow them- 
selves to be fooled into voting for an oil tariff. 
They should remember that, in the first place, 
the tariff will probably do no good; in the 
second place, if it did help the price of crude 
oil, the farmers of the middle-west would 
pay their share of the bill, and, in the third 
place, it is probably a good plan to import 
considerable quantities of oil from abroad so 
that our resources of oil inside the United 
States will last longer. It must be remembered 
that the United States is exhausting her oil 
supply far faster than any other nation, and 
there is a prospect of a time coming when we 
will have all our oil supply used up and the 
other nations will still have large quantities 
left. 

We sympathize with the southwestern oil 
men in their serious depression, but we urge 
them to find some other way out of their dif- 
ficulties than thru the tariff. The tariff is 
generally a wicked deceiver, and more and 


More people in the United States are diseov- 


ering this faet every day. 





lowa simply have no conception of the advan- 
tages which we have here in the way of a soil 
which is easily worked. Our heritage here in 
the central corn belt is enormously rich, and 
those of us who realize it will undertake a lot 
of trouble and sacrifice before we allow our- 
selves to be pushed into the less desirable sec- 
tions of the world. The problem is as to 
whether a type of people can be developed 
which is as outstandingly fine in every way 
as our soil. 

The foundations have been laid, but during 
the past ten years confused conditions have 
made it difficult for us to do any effective 
building. Perhaps a way will open up for us 
to go ahead during the next ten years. 


iene ap tieins is again beginning to 
breathe in the United States. Just where 
it came from or whether it is fully justified, 
I do not know. The confidence I am talking 


about is one ef those whispered things which 
passes from person to person and takes hold 
largely because of the fact that those folks 
who have money are tired of ‘‘feeling blue.’’ 
An astonishingly large number of farmers are 
beginning to say: ‘‘When things have been 


level, and then holding prices steady 
at that point no matter how vigorously the in- 
flationists cried for further stimulation. 


WAS talking with a young farmer twenty- 

four years of age when I began to think 
how lucky he was. It is a serious matter for 
those of us who are past forty to run into a 
prolonged depression. We have reached the 
time of life when we are supposed to have 
accumulated a little property. Most people 
past forty have some property, but as a rule 
they also have some debts, and when prices 
are going down, debts and taxes eat up the 
property. 

Young farmers may think that times are 
very discouraging now, but as a matter of 
fact, times like these give them wonderful 
opportunities. These young fellows are the 
ones who will take the place of the older folks 
who are not able to re-establish themselves. 
Young men with ability, under twenty-five 
years of age, can do unusual things during 
the next thirty years. The people I am sorry 
for are those over forty years of age, whose 
judgment has been clouded by the wild price 
changes. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Saving Feed With 


a ‘Temporary Silo 


S a result of the short hay crop this year, 
A a good many corn belt farmers will be 
faced with the proposition of providing 
sufficient roughage for winter feeding. The 
logical answer in most cases will be some form 
of the corn plant, preferably silage. Especial- 
ly will this be true in localities where the corn 
ears are not going to be filled normally be- 
eause of insufficient rainfall during the criti- 
eal growing period. A higher percentage of 
nutrients remains in the stalk when the corn 
fails to get the proper amount of moisture. 
Harvesting the ears in this stunted corn, 
therefore, usually will not pay as well as feed- 
ing the entire plant as silage. 

For those who can not or do not want to 
finance the cost of a regular 
silo, an emergency trench 
silo or one built out of slat 
cribbing is worthy of consid- 
eration. These have been 
used in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas for years, 
and were successfully used 
in many parts of lowa fol- 
lowing the severe drouth of 
1930 

Properly handled, spoil- 
age in a trench silo is little if 
any more than with an ordi- 
nary silo. Getting the silage 
out requires a little more 
care and work, and consider- 
able care must be used in 
covering the silage, to pre- 
vent rotting and molding, In 
farm yards where drainage 
is poor, it is best to have the 
silage out of the trench silo 
before the spring thaw. 

Building a trench silo is a 
simple job; the main tools 
needed are a slip scraper and 
a plow. Build the sides with ‘a slope. Some 
use soil that is dug out for banking up the 
edge of the trench so that about half of it is 
above ground. If the soil has a tendency to 
cave, it may be necessary to hold it in place 
with woven wire or boards and straw. The 
trench should be built on a slope. Grade out 
one end as the dirt is removed; then if the 


Cooperative Groups Return 
Profits to Member Patrons 


into a farmyard in central Iowa one 
day last summer just as I was finishing 
a conversation with the owner of the place. 

‘““WelH, Fred, I thought I’d stop by today 
and deliver,’’ the truck driver called out. 

**Go right ahead,’’ my friend Fred replied. 
**T guess you know where the barrel 3 back 
there by the machine shed.’’ 

The man nodded assent and drove on into 
the yard. 

‘**Say, there’s a good thing to belong to,”’ 
Fred said after a moment. 

**What do you mean?’’ I inquired. 

‘Oh, the oil cooperative—you see, that’s 
our truck. A bunch of us fellows here started 
the thing up and it’s sure going over.”’ 

Here was something of more interest than 
the subject we had been discussing during the 
previous two hours. When I left a half an 
hour later, I had resolved to find out more 
about cooperative oil associations, how they 
are organized and how they function. 

Ten or fifteen years ago there were few oil 
cooperatives. But what is the situation today? 
In Llinois we find that the volume of petro- 
Jeum products handled by all the farm service 
companies in 1930 totalled over 24,000,000 
gallons. In addition, there were 666,500 gal- 
lons of motor oils and 461,000 pounds of 


A NEWLY-PAINTED oi truck pulled 


silage is fed from a wagon, the wagon can be 
backed into the trench for loading. 

The dimensions of the trench silo depend 
upon one’s choice. A depth of at least eight 
feet, and preferably ten feet, of silage after 
settling is desirable. A trench fourteen feet 
wide and ten feet deep, if the silage is well 
tramped, will contain from one and three- 
fourths to two tons for each foot in length. 

Tramping is best done with a horse or two. 
Wetting the silage as it is put in is generally 
desirable. Tramping and wetting are more 
important than in the case of an ordinary silo, 
since the packing that occurs by the pressure 
of a great depth of silage is absent. A trench 
silo should be filled considerably above the 





A silo full of corn this year will help piece 
out the short hay crop. 


top, to allow for settling. A good layer of 
chaff or straw run thru the silage eutter and 
thoroly moistened should be placed on top. 
However, northwestern Iowa farmers have 
found that a layer of dirt on top of this is the 





How Corn Belt Farmers 
Piece Out the Short Hay 
Crop by Ensiling Corn 


most satisfactory. The soil is more effective 
in preventing freezing of the silage. 

Cutting the silage finely will improve its 
packing qualities. Since no blower is neces. 
sary, less power is required for cutting. A 
trench silo would be ideal for the use of a 
combined binder and silage cutter, since the 
silage could be dumped without machinery. 

Excellent results also can be secured by 
using temporary silos, ten or twelve feet in di- 
ameter and not over twenty feet high, made 
of wood slats or heavy woven wire fencing, 
and lined with tough craft paper or roll root- 
ing. The circle should be laid out on a level 
plot, the first section of fencing brought into 
the circle and the ends lapped and fastened 
securely. This is lined with 
paper and filled. Take care 
to dump the silage in the 
center so as to give an even 
pressure all around and thus 
prevent the silo from set- 
tling crooked. After the 
first section is tramped near- 
ly full, another section a few 
inches smaller in diameter is 
set evenly above the first 
section, lined with paper 
and filled in the same way. 
Then the third section, sev- 
eral inches smaller in diam- 
eter than the second one, 
added, and so on until the 
desired height is reached. 

Owners of these portable 
silos avoid damage by high 
winds and from lop-sided 
settling by setting five or six 
poles outside the bottom cir- 
cle so they extend above the 
silo. They draw the post tops 
together and bind them with 
a cable. The sections must 
not be fastened to these poles, but must be 
free to move down as the silage settles. It 
wire fencing is used, the lower section will 
be mashed nearly flat, and some breakage 
may. be expected in the wood slat type of 
silo. However, after the silage has been fed 
out, the sections can be straightened out for 
use the next year. 


Farmers Handle Oil 


grease distributed to farm- 
er cooperative customers. 
Farmers’ Union groups in 
Nebraska handled around 
a thousand carloads of petroleum products 
last year. During the first ten months of 
1930, forty cooperatives in Iowa paid taxes 
on sales amounting to 9,078,309 gallons of 
gasoline, a figure which represents 2.3 per 
cent of the total sales by all oil companies. 

How do these neweomers, the cooperative 
oil associations, function? It was in answer 
to this and other questions that I went to see 
a number of the men‘in the oil business. The 
four main classes of cooperative associations 
now operating in Iowa are: The Farm- 
ers’ Union Cooperative Oil Association, the 
county Farm Bureau Service Companies, the 
Farmers’ Elevator oil units, and the inde- 
pendent oil groups such as the Iowa Oil Asso- 
ciation in northwest Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Union Cooperative Oil Asso- 
ciation of Iowa is organized on a state-wide 
basis, under Chapter 390 (new cooperative 
law), Code of Iowa. All local units are a part 
of the state association, which is controlled by 
a board of seven directors. Every member pa- 
tron has a vote in the election of directors at 
annual meetings. All finances and bookkeep- 
ing are centralized in the state office at Des 





By ARTHUR T. 
THOMPSON 


Momes. Station attendants 
and truck drivers have 
only ledgers to keep track 
of sales and issuing of re- 
eeipts. Union officials point out advantages 
of economy and proper auditing made pos- 
sible by handling all accounts in one office. 

‘*How do you go about it to organize a local 
unit?’’ IT asked W. G. Ashline, manager of the 
Farmers’ Union Oil Association. 

‘**If interest is shown in a community, the 
first step is to call an ‘interest meeting’ at 
which the proposition is fully explained,” 
Mr. Ashline replied. ‘‘The local Farmers’ 
Union group is asked to line up at least 100 
prospective patrons from among their ow? 
members. Then the state association goes into 
the territory and brings the prospective pa- 
tronage list up te 200 members. When this 1s 
done the state association is ready to step 1 
and finance the purchase of necessary eqU!p- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Ashline handed me an agreement oF 
contract which the local member patrons sign. 
By his signature the patron agrees that he 
will purchase his entire requirements of |ubr!- 
eating oil, gasoline, kerosene and greases from 
the association, that he will pay the member- 
ship fee of $2 and take out a certificate of Im 
debtedness for $12, bearing 5 per cent inter 
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est and payable at the end of ten years, for 
the purpose of financing the local oil station. 
The patron also agrees to allow the association 
to deduet the amount of his membership fee 
($5) and annual dues ($3.50) in the main or- 
eanization, the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, Iowa Division, 
from his pro-rate or dividends due from the 
oi] station, unless he, the patron, is already 
a paid-up member. 

‘This arrangement is a handy and econom- 
ical way of collecting Union membership dues 
and helps to keep the membership intact,’’ 
Mr. Ashline pointed out. 

The Union Oil Association estimates that it 
takes around $8,000 to set up the average oil 
unit and its equipment. In some eases, only a 
bulk station is built. At the close of 1930 
there were twenty-one Union service stations 
in lowa, twenty bulk stations, and several 
eurb pumps. The financia: end of building 
is handled solely by the state association. 

It is understood at the beginning that ev- 
erything is to be sold on a cash basis. How- 
ever, truck drivers will make one fill without 
eash, if a definite date for future payment is 


agreed on. In this case the amount of the 
purchase and the payment date are forwarded 
to the state office in Des Moines, which takes 
eare of the collection. 

A patron gets a ticket or coupon with each 
purchase, which shows the amount of money 
paid. The patron keeps all coupons, and be- 
fore the pro-rating is to be done at the end of 
the year these coupons are totaled at the state 
office. Retail prices at cooperative stations 
are the same as the running prices at the ma- 
jor oil stations. All Farmers’ Union patrons’ 
coupons are redeemable, regardless of from 
which Farmers’ Union oil station they were 
issued. 


Two Grades of Gasoline 


The Farmers’ Union units regularly offer 
for sale two grades of gasoline, high compres- 
sion, which is sold under the trade name of 
**Hi-Co,’’ and the regular, which, along with 
lubricating oils and greases, is sold under the 
copyrighted name and registered trademark, 
‘*Farmoil.’’ The new competitive ‘‘blue’’ gas- 
oline is available to stations that wish to han- 
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dle it. The lubricating oils and greases are 
bought from the refineries on specifications, 
and gasoline and kerosene on contract. 

At the end of the year, the operating costs 
are deducted from the total receipts, and a 
certain sum is taken out to cover unpaid 
Union membership dues. The net profits are 
then paid back to the member patrons—a eer- 
tain number of cents on each dollar of pat- 
ronage. The dollar basis is used here instead 
of gallonage, because of the variation in price 
thru the year. In pro-rating of profits, each 
unit gets its proportionate share. 

The set-up of the Farm Bureau oil compa- 
nies is patterned after the independent unit 
control system. Cooperative oil companies are 
being formed on a county-wide basis under 
the sponsorship of the Service Company of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. Such 
local units are being incorporated separately, 
as, for example, Blank County Farm Bureau 
Service Company. The affairs of each com- 
pany are handled by local officers; they are 
in no measure controlled by the state Service 
Company. However, under the present plan 
of organization, the (Concluded on page 15) 


How a Lost Sheep Started a 


STRAY sheep, a spin- 

ning wheel, an old- 
time loom and an enter- 
prising little grandmother 
have given rise to one of 
the quaintest and most sue- 
cessful rural libraries in 
all the southern hills. 

To reach this strange lit- 
tle library one travels for many miles along a 
winding, back-country, road that leads thru 
sun-flooded hills and still, shaded valleys, up 
winding ravines and thru green-gold forests 
which seem to hearken back to the days of 
Robin Hood and his colorful vagabonds. 

Presently the road crosses with a cattle lane 
and then one finds himself in Check’s Corner, 
Ark. The hamlet has no properties other than 
an old-style store operated by a gray-haired 
hillman named X. S. Check, and a modest 
frame building which houses the library. 

Mr. Check’s wife, Mrs. Ada Check, 72-year- 
old home-keeper and book enthusiast, runs the 
library strictly in accordance with the ways 
of neighborliness. Its doors are never closed. 
The books are free. Country people are at lib- 
erty to come at any hour, take out any book, 
and keep it until finished with it. No loan 
records are kept, no catalogs dre filed, no 
membership cards are issued. And not a book 
has been stolen during all the history of the 
project, and no more than half a dozen have 
been lost in as many years. 


Three Thousand Volumes 


_ At the time the reading center was opened, 
it was said that every book available within a 
radius of ten miles might easily have been ecar- 
ried underneath one’s arm. Now the back-hill 
center holds more than 3,000 worth-while vol- 
umes; between 300 and 400 of its books are 
read every month, and country people and 
neighboring villagers travel to the little oasis 
of reading from distances of many miles. 

Grandma Cheek has had the idea of a free 
rural library for nearly half a century. Twen- 
ty-five years ago, she and her husband organ- 
ized the first community elub of their coun- 
try-side, an enterprise whieh showed plainly 
the cultural inclinations of the long-settled 
hill people. But the club was wanting in 
funds, as were its founders. 

One night about seven years ago, a means 
presented itself. It came in the form of a 
Stray sheep—a bedraggled ewe that stum- 
bled into the Cheek premises, mud-splat- 
tered, forsaken and half starved. Grand- 
ma Check fed the straggler and gave 
it quarters for the night. Next 
morning she found herself pos- 
Sessor of two sheep—the ewe 
had given birth to a lamb. 

he self-eleeted hostess at- 


Country Library 


Grandma Check Fills Book Shelves from Spinning Profits 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


tended the charge and advertised for an own- 
er. But no owner appeared. Obviously, the 
caller had belonged to a tenant farmer who 
had left the hills and taken off to the fax- 
away cotton country. 

Grandma Check thereupon nesolved to 
found a library with the flotsam of a rainy 
night. It happened that in her girlhood she 
had learned the art of carding and weaving 
woolens. So when summer came, Mr. Check 
sheared the ewe, and his wife carded the wool, 
spun it into thread, and with the heavy thread 
set on ari old-time loom, wove a coverlet which 
she sold to the wife of a town banker. 

Now her holding of sheep has increased to 
more than twenty head, which provide abun- 
dant wool for long winters of carding and 
spinning and weaving. 

Within three years, Mrs. Check had made 
and marketed better than thirty home-woven 
coverlets and at least fifty hand-made patch 
quilts which she also sold, putting all of the 
funds into her library hope chest. 

When sufficient funds had acerued, Grand- 
ma Check bought the requisite furnishings 
and an initial stock of 200 worth-while books. 
Her husband built a frame building immedi- 
ately in the rear of his store, and gave it to 
the community in general for housing the 
modest beginning of a library. 


























The free library 
that Grandma 
Check 
built. 


At the erossroads 
in Check’s 
Corner, 


Ark. 


Sinee its founding, six 
years ago, the quaint little 
reading center has grown 
steadily. More than 500 
books were contributed 
gratuitously the first year. 
A nearby village school 
donated the whole of its 
modest library. A mis- 
sionary society contributed fifty Bibles, which 
are still the most asked-for books in all the 
gathering. School teachers, professional li- 
brarians and writers helped along, until at 
the present time the total holding is more 
than 3,000 volumes. 

Offerings of books have been received from 
all of the states in the Union except four; 
from China, Hawaii, the West Indies, Eng- 
land and Germany. Among the more famous 
of the donors are Mrs. Jack London, Charles 
A. Lindbergh and Calvin Coolidge. 

Grandma Check admits straightforwardly 
that she is downright proud of her accom- 
plishment. She declares that her increasing 
years only give a keener edge to her delight 
in books and whet up her enthusiasm for the 
project which furnishes so much cultural ree 
reation and happiness to hundreds of fine hill 
people who might otherwise be denied the 
splendid companionship of books. 


Good Books Are Sought 


The reading tastes of her backwoods and 
heretofore almost bookless patrons is surpris- 
ingly high. She has taken a maternal interest 
in reading taste, and has found that, speak- 
ing generally, the old folks read a great deal 
more than do the young, and the oceasional 
illiterate may have literary interests which 
are astonishingly keen. 

Grandma Check still keeps with her spin- 
ning and weaving. The little library has no 
other cash income or maintenance fund, and 
remains a free institution in the fullest sense 
of the word. So Grandma Check keeps with 
her weaving, for she loves both the work and 
the eause. Long-handled wool cards still hang 
above her mantelpiece, and in the cool of the 
back porch sets a spinning wheel, with the 
treads worn deep with long and continuous 
use. Her bedroom workshop still holds a 
picturesque array of quilting frames, an 
old-time loom, snaippers and clamps and 
dyeing pots, unfinished fragments of weav- 
ing, shoe boxes filled with carded wool, and 
unfinished patch quilts of intricate and 
fanciful eolors and shapings. Outside 
young lambs play in grassy meadows 

and matronly ewes stroll by the 
door, squeaking wistfully for 

an extra hand-out of vic- 
tuals and bran, a request 
which is usually granted. 
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Europe Hates Our Laritf 


Swiss Watchmakers Place Ban on 


Goods Made in America 


OME 15,000 people in the 
beautiful Swiss watch- 
making town of Bienne, 
with uplifted hands, have sworn that 
they will never buy another article 
from the United States. This is be- 
cause, so far as they can judge us, 
the (Hawley-Smoot) tariff passed by 
our national congress after eighteen 
months of deliber- 
ation indicates we 


By at any profit for $2.40, or six 
H. E. MILES 


times the total foreign cost. 
Our clocks of the same qual- 
ity cost about the same altho we 
make others at decidedly higher cost 
and sell them the world over. How 
about our flaunted principle that the 
tariff should measure only the dif- 
ference in costs? When I studied 
factory production 
in Germany with 





are a nation of “#* ”" the help of our for- 
liars, convicted eign officials, Ger- 
out of our own Fence Works Both man bankers 
mouths and utter- WwW were entreating 
ly eruel to the ays the people to im- 
tens of thousands The Hawley -Smoot | tariff port nothing from 


who work in their 
beautiful watch 
factories in sur- 
rounding hamlets 
and elsewhere in 
the Swiss watch 
industry. 


Liars, because 
thruout those 
dreadful eighteen 


ei expectations ? 
months we insist- 


ently proclaimed 
that we were mak- 
ing the tariff rates 
equal “the differ- 
ences in costs of 
production here 
and abroad,”’ when 
in reality all that 
time we were 
making the rates 
from two to ten 
times the differ- 


was supposed to be a fence to 
keep foreign-made goods from 
demoralizing the home market 
for our domestic manufactur- 
ers. The tariff makers prom- 
ised that rates would be equal 
to the differences in costs of 
production here and abroad. 
Has the tariff fulfilled these tat 


chairman of the Fair Tariff 
League, says in this article that 
the new tariff has been too 
much of a fence, since it turns 
away buyers as well as sellers, 
and that its rates exceed the 
differences in costs of produc- 
tion here and abroad. Mean- 
while many nations have de- 
veloped an intense hatred for 
our tariff policy. 


the United States 
and simply _ be- 
cause they must 
not buy where 
they could not pay. 
Despite these ef- 
forts, they bought 
goods’ from us 
year worth 
$446,000,000 be- 
cause we were 
the world’s reser- 
voir for cotton, 
copper, zinc, lead, 
tobacco, pork and 
pork products and 
other foodstuffs 


H. E. Miles, 


absolutely neces- 
sary. Against 
these purchases, 


we permitted Ger- 
many to debit us 
only $136,000,000. 





ence in cost and “™ 
sometimes twenty 
to fifty times the total foreign cost 
on their watches and they knew that 
we did likewise on substantially all 
foreign manufactured products. 

Watches are no exception. Using 
the last available federal statistics, 
during the first three months of 1931 
under the new tariff, the average 
rate of duty on all dutiable imports 
was 51.1 per cent, against 40.4 per 
cent in the corresponding period of 
1930 under the last tariff, an increase 
of 26.4 per cent and 38 per cent more 
than the average duty (37 per cent) 
paid in the years of 1923 to 1925, 

Burden Is Very Great 

Thus, after draining foreign coun- 
tries, France excepted, of their gold, 
far past the danger point and lending 
$24,000,000,000 abroad, we close our 
doors against trade, prosperity and 
our own collections until now, the 
world can not pay, can not produce 
and fears to borrow the usual $800,- 
000,000 from us annually and we are 
afraid to lend. And the nations won- 
der if they can not repudiate their 
debts to us with the same honor with 
which a private business enters bank- 
ruptcy from sheer exhaustion. 

To return to watches: we make 
them as efficiently as anywhere in 
the world and down to a factory cost 
of about 40 cents each, retailing for 
80 cents. The Swiss cost can not be 
under 380 cents but our new duty on 
this quality is 75 cents or about twice 
the total cost here or abroad. On 
these and on the next better quali- 
ties, we have virtually told Switzer- 
land that we will not receive her 
product. On many parts of watches 
imported for our repair shops and 
factories the rates run from 300 per 
cent to 750 per cent, 1,500 per cent, 
and in one case 4,320 per cent of the 
total foreign selling prices—a mon- 
ster dishonesty in legislation. 

Every country has its own separate 
stories about: our tariff, ali as dis- 
creditable as this one from Switzer- 
land, an average of from two to a 
dozen for each page of our ninety-two 
pages of tariff rates. Germany, for 


instance, tells of our new tariff of 
200 per cent on her good 40-cent, 
four-inch, bell-top alarm clocks which 
our farmers and working girls may 
well use. This must be sold here if 





we Thus did we help 

to rehabilitate the 

world, and now we increase our av- 
erage duties 26.4 per cent. 

Our tariff on, English cutlery is up- 
wards of 100 per cent so that it can 
retail here only to such few rich peo- 
ple as will pay for it five times the 
foreign cost. The tariff on her car- 


penters’ tools is 45 per cent and 
shuts them out while ours are re- 
tailed all over England. We embargo 
most of her cotton goods, altho three- 
fourths of our 9,000,000,000 yards an- 
nually produced cost less than hers 
and are sold im England. She is our 
best friend and customer with Can- 
ada essentially the same and togeth- 
er, utterly necessary to us. 

Canada has entreated us for tens 
of years for tariffs reciprocally help- 
ful. Rebuffed continuously, in -her 
last parliamentary election every 
candidate in British Columbia with 
the slogan “Blow for blow” against 
the United States won. She raised 
her duties greatly last September, ut- 
terly shutting out some of our prod- 
ucts and causing seventy-seven 
branches of American factories to be 
erected there. Recently, she made 
far greater increases. 

The hurt of our domestic interests 
is inconceivably great, especially to 
that fifty million of our people who 
live on our farms or in rural commu- 
nities dependent upon the farm. This 
because our farmers must sell abroad 
at world prices and buy from tariff 
profiteers at excessive prices. The 
farmers’ dollar is short 50 per cent 
in purchasing power in exchange for 
the things he must buy; but that is 
another story, utterly tragic. 





American Farmer Uses 
More Power 

Some years ago a farm power sur- 
vey showed that each farm worker in 
the United States produced more 
than six times as much farm products 
as the average Italian farm worker, 
and used 2.05 h. p. as compared to 
19 h. p. for the Italian worker. Now 
the average Nebraska farmer with 
more than 5 h. p. available is able to 
produce 18 times as much as the 
average Italian. This difference in 
productive capacity accounts largely 
for the difference in their scale of 
living. Few of our American farm- 
ers or their wives would care to 
trade lots with these foreign farmers, 
or to do without the equipment so 
essential to our American farm life. 
—I. W. D. 
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Creosote on Flooring 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Would you recommend creosoting 
new planks for a hog house floor, to 
prevent decay, or would there be any 
objection to the creosote?” 

If at all possible, either pressure 
or tank creosoted lumber should be 
used for the sills and floor of a hog 
house, because it will last several 
times as long in contact with the 
ground, is immune against damage 
from termites or white ants, and the 
creosote discourages the harboring of 
lice and mites. Individual and colony 
hog houses made entirely of creo- 
soted lumber are now on the market 
at prices probably below what the 
farmer can buy lumber for and build 
them himself, while in other cases 
the sills and floor boards are creo- 
soted and the rest heavily painted. 

In some localities, pressure creo- 
soted lumber is available, or the 
farmer can cut his lumber ready to 
put together, and then creosote by 
the tank method, using a long gal- 
vanized tank. If neither of these 


By lengthening the light chain and 
letting the pulley swing fo the right 
and forward the binder will point 
more vo the left 





seem practicable, several heavy brush 
coats of creosote just before the parts 
are put together will help a great 
deal to prolong the service obtained. 
—I. W.-D. 


Four Horses Tandem on 
Corn Binder 


Four horses hitched tandem on the 
corn binder are much better than 
three horses abreast. This hitch does 
away entirely with side draft and 
makes the machine run_ straight. 
This is a big help in loose or slippery 
soil or where the ground slopes to 
the side, as a three-horse hitch under 
such conditions hds a tendency to 
make the rear end of the binder slide 
away from the corn. Another advan- 
tage is that it is a light load for four 
horses, and with plenty of room to 
work in they will step along at a 
good rate and not begin to slow down 
in the middle of the afternoon. There 
is no question but what such a hitch 
will permit of turning out consider- 
ably more acreage per man. 
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Good Construction From 
Waste Stones 


Waste stones picked up from the 
fields can often be put to good use in 
building soil saving dams, pond spill- 
ways, feed yard paving, feeding 
floors, rustic walks, floors and foun. 
dation walls, and even complete farm 
buildings. No matter how or where 
the stones are used they must be 
hard and sound and thoroly clean, 
and should be thoroly watersoakeg 
a few hours before being used. 

In building feeding floors and 
pavements, it is usual to lay down 
the larger stones, tamp in smaller 
ones until solid and nearly level, 
then mix rather wet concrete mortar 
and work it down thoroly among the 
stones. Foundation walls and dams 
may be built either by laying up the 
stones in cement mortar; or forms 
may be set up and concrete poured, 
the stones being worked in as rapidly 
as possible. 

Cobblestone construction is anoth- 
er way of using waste stones for fire- 


places or for almost any kind of farm 
structure. Such buildings are 
resistant, permanent, require no 


paint on the outside, and are quite 
reascnable in cost. Most builders use 
the stones as they find them. The 
wide range of colors and textures 
possible in cobblestone work lends it 
beauty and interest. Sorting stones 
for coloring and for sizes affords un- 
limited possibilities for varying the 
final effects. 

Tools required are those generally 
found on the farm. No man need hes- 
itate to undertake the work on ac- 
count of inexperience. The laying of 
the rock is not a highly skilled op- 
eration and can be done by anyone 
with very little experience. Best re 
sults are obtained when the common 
building practices are followed. 
Farmers who have a supply of rock 
will find that cobblestone merits con 
sideration as a building material for 
many farm ‘structures.—I. W. D. 


How to Soften Paint 
Brushes 


Old paint brushes which thru neg: 
lect have become filled with hard 
ened paint should not be thrown 
away, since by proper treatment they 
can be softened and cleaned so they 
can be used for rough work, roof 
painting, and so on. Sometimes the 
bristles can be separated by soaking 
the brush in raw linseed oil for a few 
days and then washing in hot turpen 
tine. Some painters soak the brush 
for twenty-four hours in a warm solu 
tion of one pound of sal soda in three 
pints of water and then wash in soap 
and hot water. Lye or caustic soda 
will ruin the fibers. 

Feeding Soybean Meal 

With several soybean mills operat- 
ing in Iowa and adjoining states, 
soybean meal has been avail 
able for use in livestock rations. 
Subscribers have asked about the 
use of soybean oilmeal in hog and 
cattle rations. 

The Soybean Marketing Associa 
tion offers the following formulas 
For summer feeding use a mixture of 
two parts of tankage and one part of 
soybean oilmeal. In more complicat- 
ed mixtures, the meal can be sub- 
stituted for limseed oilmeal and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

In dairy cow feed mixtures they 
recommend two formulas. 

First— 

Soybean oilmeal ................ 200 pounds 
Wheat bran pounds 
Ground corn .. 
Ground oats 


poun is 





pounds 


Second— 





Soybean oilmeal ............... 100 pounds 
Cottonseed meal . ..100 pounds 
CAPGURE, COTM ksccsckdechecescccccat 600 pounds 
CEEOL OGRE aide sccicactslceus 300 pounds 


In feeding beef cattle, soybean oil- 
meal can be substituted for part oF 
all of the linseed meal or cottonseed 
meal and may be fed in approximate 
ly the same amounts as recommend- 
ed for these concentrates. 
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Sag i py Some Handy Kinks 


There is always a call around the farm for handy kinks. We think you 
will be interested in looking over the ones pictured here. 





Ever try to pull a post out of the ground with your hands? It’s a lot 
easier to use an old tire rim and a log chain (1). 


~ as 





If the women folks scold you for marring 
up the walls or the furniture in removing nails, 
just try using a rubber heel plate back of the 
hammer claws (4). 

















A grooved wooden block (2) un- 























; , der truck wheels is handy in pulling 
Cs a i co out of mudholes or on steep hills. 
OS: a ee 
4 oe “e * For a good, cool shower, try a 
ae : cagaeea” 7S ~ five-gallon can and a sprinkler noz- 
tig ete zle, just as this lad is doing (3). 
Every now and then, something around the farm #3 i 


has to be soldered. An old stove lid notched on 
one side to accommodate the soldering iron handle 
(5) will help keep the heat and smoke inside the 
firebox, where it belongs. 





Old automobile engines are often rigged up to 
do pulley work on the farm. For increased water 
circulation, suspend an old gasoline tank above the 
engine and connect it to the regular circulating sys- 
tem (6). 


f Another device women folks will 
appreciate is a pail holder (7, right 
center), made by putting a four- 
legged rest under the cistern pump. 





That surplus of empty fruit jars 
can just as well be kept on some 
outdoor jar racks (9), which can be 
made of pieces of lath nailed at an 
angle to posts. 
























$ Maybe your iron pile 

') contains the old truck 
_ wheel and steel pipe 

= for making a rotating 
clothes line (8). The 
wheel spindle is welded 
to the pipe, which is 
set in concrete in the 
ground. The felloe is 
sawed off and eight- 
foot wooden arms bolt- 
ed to the spokes. Three 
lines of wire make 125 
feet of clothesline. 






























An extremely thin wrench for tightening or getting 
out small nuts on home devices may be filed out of a 
spoon (10). 











A good ground means good radio reception. Set an 
old auto headlight reflector—the larger the better—into 
the ground (11). Drive the ground rod thru the reflector 
socket hole. Occasionally fill the reflector bowl with 
water so it will slowly soak into the earth and ground 
the rod thoroly. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 











An Acreage Production 
Plan 

To the Editor: Why don’t you ad- 
vocate a signed agreement among the 
corn and hog farmers to be effective 
if 70 per cent of the farmers or land 
owners agree to sign?’ To summer 
fallow or soil-crop the per cent of 
each 160 acres to the right amount 
of production; to limit the number of 
hogs per 160 acres; to allow the large 
feeder, by paying a small fee, the 
right to raise more hogs in the place 
of the farmer who will raise none. 

All clerical work could be done thru 
the agricultural coNeges and the 
county agents. A system like that 
would make our land better for the 
next generation and allow this one 
to make a living. The farmer who 
would not come in would be a very 
poor neighbor, and the landlord 
would only depreciate his own land 
by staying out. 

Cooperation will not be effective 
unless there is a signed agreement 
by each to limit production and to not 
force the price too high.—C. W. Da- 
kin, Hamilton County, Iowa. 


Make Wheat $1 Per Bushel 


To the Editor: Our statisticians 
tell us that we use about 75 per cent 
of our wheat at home. Now what 
keeps us from stabilizing the price of 
the home-consumed wheat at, say $1 
a bushel. The price of the bread and 
flour would hardly be affected at all, 
because we did not notice much 
cheaper bread when wheat sold at 50 
cents a bushel. 

How would it work in practice? 
The farmer brings his wheat to the 
elevator and receives, for 75 per cent 
of his wheat, $1 a bushel; for the 
rest, the world market price. The 
elevator man mails at once the dif- 
ference between the world market 
price and $1 wheat to the Farm 
Board. All his wheat is now $1 
wheat and figures in later transac- 
tions as $1 wheat. The Farm Board 
pays to exporters the difference be- 
tween $1 wheat and the world market 
price from the accumulated money. 
Transactions between farmers are 
handled in the same way. 

This plan could be set up in ten 
days, and applied to other grain.— 
W. A. Dorsch, Douglas County, Ne- 
braska. 


Let’s Have More Small 
Farms 

To the Editor: As I see it every 
day, the man with a smaller farm all 
paid for is much better off than the 
man with larger ideas. If the large 
farmer had his many acres half paid 
for ten years ago and held his own 


he is now as good as bankrupt. The ° 


deflation has wiped out his equity. 
If he had half as many acres all paid 
for in the first place he would still 
be all right. 

You speak about sentiment. But 
it’s hard-boiled logic that makes me 
a friend of the smaller farm. I have 
two kinds of neighbors—several with 
smaller farms (100 to 160 acres) and 
one with 700 acres. The big man had 
a big start and was prosperous until 
tractor farming, efficiency cost of 
production and expansion struck him 
about ten years ago. He runs his 
tractor himself till about midnight 
every day all spring and hires as lit- 
tle labor as possible. He milks no 
cows but eats oleo. There are no 
meat animals on the farm except 
some chickens. He bought a cheap 
touring car in war time or before. He 
still has it but, of course, the top is 
no more. 

This man and his wife are out- 
standing people. Their folks were 
leading pioneers here and both are 
hard workers and community lead- 
ers. But their system has brought 


them to the place where only the big- 
gest kind of a miracle can save them 
from financial ruin. As they are in- 
telligent and proud, what a strain 
that must be. I feel sorry for them 
as they are friends and neighbors. 

The 100-acre man is about the 
same age. He married and started 
with very little or nothing about 
twenty-five years ago. He lived on 
rented farms for eight or ten years 
and then bought or rather took over 
this farm. About eight years ago he 
built an $8,000 house and has been 
doing something every year since. 
It’s a new chicken house, hog house, 
barn, electric light plant or some- 
thing else every year. And a new 
car every little while. His place is a 
pleasure to behold. But I suppose 
you would call that a low standard 
of living. 

Now the way I look at it is like 
this: This farm life is not neces- 
sarily a business alone, it is also a 
way of spending your time on earth. 
It is not necessary for everybody to 
work at top speed and produce as 
much as possible, especially when 
one can not get a decent price for 
his products. And the smaller farmer 
is much better able to stand up in 
times like these at present. And be- 
sides, the more people there are on 
farms, the better it is for the nation. 
Farmers are better citizens than the 
cliff dwellers of the cities (apart- 
ment house dwellers). But we will 
have more and smaller farms, see if 
we don’t. I shall watch the statis- 
tics and if I live ten years and the 
number of farms in Iowa has in- 
creased you are due for a good kid- 
ding.—G. Lucken, Plymouth County, 
Iowa. 

P. S.—I just noticed in the daily 
paper where Iowa farms have in- 
creased by about 3,000 in ten years. 
Hurrah! That’s fine. 


Let’s Have Paper Money 
To the Editor: The hard times 
could be quickly brought to an end 
if the government officials, news- 
papers and banks were sincere and 
honestly wanted it stopped. The 
government should issue paper mon- 


ey, making it full legal tender in 
such amount as to make it always 
available for long-time first mortgage 
loans at 4 per cent. At the end of 
twenty-five years, the government 
would have all the money back and 
still have the farm mortgages.—F. 
W. Darner, Wapello County, Iowa. 


Let the Pigs Have a 
Wallow 


To the-Editor: You mentioned ed- 
itorially some time ago something 
about methods of keeping pigs from 
suffering with the heat while out on 
summer pasture. 

I think we have partly solved this 
problem thru the use of a portable, 
home-made hog wallow. With the use 
of some 4x6’s, planks and a water- 
proof paper treated with some roof 
coating, we were successful in mak- 
ing the wallow water-tight. Half-inch 
ceiling boards protected the paper. 

Altho we had some 300-pound sows 
in the field all during the hot weath- 
er of June, we had no losses. Shade 
was provided by nailing upright 2x4’s 
at the corners, with cross-pieces be- 
tween, laying three-foot fence panels 
across. The panels were covered with 
straw. 

We discovered that it is not neces- 
sary for the hogs to be in the water" 
all the time. They will lie in it until 
they are cooled; then they will lie 
down in the houses. Our wallow is 
about 11x11 feet inside, and I think 
it would accommodate 150 good-sized 
pigs.—Spencer H. Plumb, McLean 
County, Illinois. 


Cut Taxes, Rents, Etc. 


“To the Editor: It was with plea- 
sure that I read your Odds and Ends, 
especially with regard to government 
salaries, etc. Keep up the good work 
and keep on pounding them harder 
end harder. 

Hoover is demanding that there be 
no wage cuts, but why not cut taxes, 
telephone rents and many other 
things in line with farm products? 
How much longer can this unjust 
condition exist?—L. J. Ostdiek, Wap- 
ello County, Iowa. 
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Discouraging Small 
Depositors 


To the Editor: Some time ago, the 
most of our banks in Montgomery 
county passed rules charging a per- 
son having a checking account 50 
cents per month, unless he had an 
average of $50 on deposit, and they 
also charged 25 cents for each over- 
draft. This discouraged all who did 
very little business, as they felt they 
would rather carry the money in 
their pockets. Many savings accounts 
were transferred to the post office. 

Since passing these rules, several 
banks have closed their doors. Had 
they encouraged small depositors, per- 
haps most of them would still be do- 
ing business. I feel that the attitude 
the people have toward the banks is 
acrime. But who is to blame? Have 
they been fair and square with the 
people? The banks are having a hard 
time now. Something must be done 
to return the confidence and good- 
will of the people toward the banks. 
I think the Farm Bureaus and all the 
farm organizations should meet with 
bankers in each county, iron out the 
wrinkles and obtain better rates of 
interest to the farmers.—W. R. Bish- 
op, Montgomery County, Iowa. 


Tractor Costs 


To the Editor: In regard to one of 
your editorials on operating cost of 
a general purpose tractor, I would 
like to say that the land company to 
which you referred is spending a lot 
of money unnecessarily. 

Their fuel bill is entirely out of 
proportion to what it should be, not 
only because they use gasoline in- 
stead of kerosene, but because they 
are burning too rich a mixture. Of 
course, with as much hired labor as 
this company must have, you could 
expect more fuel to be used and more 
repairs to be necessary 

For the past three years I have 
operated a@ general purpose tractor 
and also have kept close account of 
all costs and work accomplished. My 
figures are different from those a 
large company would use and get 
because on a medium-sized farm a 
tractor is not used as many days per 
year. The more days the tractor is 
used, the less depreciation is charged 
up per diem. 

Below, you will find my lists of 
costs per acre, tractor time per acre 
and also an explanation as to the 
machines used with the tractor. 

Plowing—2-14 in. bottoms: one 
hour per acre; 1.9 gallons of fuel; 
total tractor cost, $1.00. 

Disking—7 foot tandem: 
per acre; .65 gallon of fuel; 
tractor cost, 33 cents. 

Disking—10 foot single disk: 13 
min, per acre; .4 gallon of fuel; total 
tractor cost, 20 cents. 

Harrowing—18 foot, three section: 
7 min. per acre; 2 gallons of fuel; 
total tractor cost, 10 cents. 

Picking corn, one-row picker: 1 
hour per acre; 1.6 gallons of fuel; 
total tractor cost, 90 cents. 

Somebody is going to say that my 
figures are “all wet,” but they are 
the figures at which I have arrived 
after a good deal of checking. The 
fuel consumption will, of course, 
vary with the hardness and softness 
of the ground, but I think that any 
body who keeps his tractor in good 
mechanical shape ‘can get the same 
results that I do. 

The disk, listed as a seven-foot 
disk, actually cuts seven feet, ten 
inches. It, as well as the rest of 
the cultivating tools, is pulled im 
high gear 90 per cent of the time. 
I plow six, seven and eight inches 
deep, too. 

The corn picker is operated bY 
power take-off and is run as fast 43 
a team can pull a loaded wagon.— 
Philip Coolidge, Wapello county, [@ 
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Self-Fed Dams and Litters Excel 


Lots Fed by Hand 


ANY farmers have for By THOMAS H. the figures are 441.06 
\ years been using the BARTILSON pounds for the self-fed lots, 


gelf-feeder with excellent 

results for fattening their market 
hogs. It has apparently occurred to 
few that this same self-feeder could 
pe used with equal safety and good 
results for the brood sow and her 
suckling pigs. Such, however, has 
peen shown entirely practical by 
tests conducted at the United States 
animal husbandry experiment farm, 
at Beltsville, Maryland. 

“The most profitable pig,” says E. 
J. Russel, in charge of swine inves- 
tigations for the department and un- 
der whose personal direction the 
tests were made, “is one that never 
stops growing and makes good gains 
from the time it is farrowed until 
ready for market.” 

And, according to the results of 
these tests, that’s exactly what hap- 
pens when suckling pigs with their 
dams are allowed access to properly 
filled self-feeders from the time they 
are a week or two old until they are 
ready for market or the breeding 
herd. 


Results of Tests Conclusive 


Results obtained by self-feeding 
during this period, as compared with 
hand-feeding identically the same 
feeds, were conclusive and satisfy- 
ing. The practice is now recommend- 
ed to all practical swine producers 
who are interested in cheaper pro- 
duction costs and increased profits. 

Seventy-seven sows and their lit- 
ters were used in these tests with 
feeding periods of 41 days for the 
self-fed lots and 44 days for those 
hand-fed. The self-fed sows gained 
an average of 12.77 pounds during 
the time they were suckling their 
pigs, while the hand-fed sows were 
losing an average of 11.59 pounds. 

Altho the initial weight of the self- 
fed pigs only averaged 13.22 pounds, 
as compared with an average of 13.59 
pounds for the hand-fed, they gained 
an average of .51 of a pound per day 
to make a total gain of 20.38 pounds 
each. At the same time the hand-fed 
pigs were gaining only .39 of a pound 
per day for a total average gain of 
17.01 pounds. The self-fed lots pro- 
duced 145.45 pounds of pork per sow 
and litter, as compared with 109 
pounds per sow and litter produced 
by the hand-fed lots. 

And here’s a really startling result 
of the tests. Not only did the self- 
fed lots gain faster and produce more 
pounds of pork per sow and litter, 
but they did it on a materially 
smaller total feed consumption and 
feed consumption per 100 pounds of 
gain. And that’s.one sure way to 
cheapen production costs. 

While the self-fed lots consumed a 
total of 641.54 pounds of feed to pro- 
duce their greater amount of pork 
and more rapid gains, the hand-fed 
lots were consuming a total of 657.46 
pounds. On the basis of feed per 
100 pounds of gain of sow and litter 


as against 603.09 pounds 
for the hand-fed lots. 

Good results secured by self-feed- 
ing sows and their-litters thru the 
suckling period seemed to be quite 
independent of breed characteristics. 
Purebred sows of the Duroc Jersey, 
Poland China, Chester White, Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire and Tamworth 
breeds, and a number of grade sows 
and litters have been used in the 
tests without any difference from 
breed becoming apparent. 

Needless to say, much less labor 
was required to give the self-feeders 
the proper attention they occasional- 
ly required than was needed for 
hand-feeding twice a day. This labor 
saving was effected at a particularly 
opportune time of year when other 
farm work was pressing. 


Beneficial Results Lasting 


It was interesting to note that in 
breeding some of the test sows for 
succeeding litters, 81 per cent of 
those that had been self-fed settled 
from the first service, while only 47 
per cent of those that had been hand- 
fed settled at the first service. Inci- 
dentally, thruout the tests both sows 
and litters on self-feeders looked bet- 
ter and were noticeably more thrifty 
than were those being hand-fed. It 
was interesting to note that there 
was no crowding at the self-feeders, 
there rarely being more than two 
or three sows feeding at once. 

That the satisfactory results ob- 
tained from self-feeding continued 
thruout the lives of the pigs was 
shown by the gains they made in sub- 
sequent tests, as compared with 
those made by pigs from the hand- 
fed lots. 

On feeding tests the self-fed pigs 
gained an average of 91.08 pounds 
per head, or at the rate of 1.20 
pounds per head daily, as compared 
to 88.42 pounds of gain per head for 
the hand-fed group, an average of .95 
of a pound per head daily. For the 
entire time between farrowing and 
the close of the feeding tests the 
self-fed pigs made an average daily 
gain of .73 of a pound per head, as 
against .64 of a pound per head for 
the hand-fed pigs. 

Any experienced swine producer 
knows what more rapid gains that 
are secured by cheaper feed costs do 
to profits. 





Field Terracing Bulletin 

How terraces may be used to pre- 
vent soil washing and to keep the 
fertility in Iowa fields is explained 
in a new bulletin, “Terracing to Re- 
duce Erosion,” by A. W. Clyde, ex- 
tension agricultural engineer, just 
published by the Extension Service at 
Iowa State College. The bulletin tells 
the value of terraces, what they are 
and what they do, how to lay them 
out, and how to construct them. 










































“Good results were secured by self-feeding sows and their litters.” 
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"LF ETIME CATTLE SHEDS) 
“See “pe A&L Lumber is carefully treated under 


pressure with pure creosote oil. Cattle 
~ sheds built of this lumber resist decay, 

require no paint, and give proper pro- | 

tection to cattle and feed for a lifetime. 
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ICORIMPRON Lighter Debts? 


LITTLE GIANT 
The Only CHAINLESS Bucket Elevator 


Here is speed, simplicity, longer life at no 9 
extra cost. Only 2 gear wheels—only 2 bear- a 
ings—all in boot 6 in. from the floor. 4 

to get at. Less than half — beng, FS 























Big buck del 1 
ay Marnie tet eas TRY Do farm people really 
come down ‘on same side of driveway"—just want reduction in 
harboring’ pits “Curved” construct allows their debts and their 
delivery in center of crib with small cupola. taxes? Do you 2 « 
NEW -- NEW 
ALSO Another great im- 
—th 
May eate Kien Kora feeder, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
ay] ane) 3 Takes out shelled . 
PAIR E ccs: Mysks: dirt, and Iowa Homestead is cam- 
ELEVATORS Joe paigning to inflate the 
oe rae price level (not the price 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. of any one commodity, but 
Ce) 
308 McLun Street the average of all commod- 


Sloomington, ilinele . ities) to the level reached 


in 1926. Deflation of the 
HOTEL price level, has, since 1926, 
RANDOLPH added one-third to the 
; | debts of farm people and 
REN Sap almost as much to the tax 
eee ae burden. Inflation back to 
ROOMS (= the 1926 level would re- 
lieve farmers of the addi- 
tional load that has been 
piled on them every year 
of the past five. 


For an Honest Dollar 


By an honest dollar we mean 

a dollar that has a stable value, 

so that debtors can pay back 

what they owe in dollars of the 

same value as those they bor- 

OLD GOLD WANTED We, Paso Dor rowed. To get it, we urge three 
cares ee and things: 


ighest prices. Information free. Southwest 
& since Co., Dpt. 62, Box 68, Ft. Worth, Tex. 











’ GARAGE NEXT COOR 
EOW. A BOSS Onno 











1. Passage of a joint reso- 
lution by Congress instruct- 
ing the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Department 
of the Treasury to use their 
powers to bring the price 


FOR FARM LIGHT PLANTS fi] Iii acai 


Here’s big news for all farm light plant owners — 2. Congressional action to 
Now you can have modern, perfect radio reception stabilize the dollar at that 
with the L. Tatro. Operated from any light socket — oint 

No more trouble with bothersome “A” batteries. p “ 
Thousands of L. Tatro owners are now enjoying radio F ‘ ‘ 
to its fullest extent. New — Low — Price. 3. International action, in- 
itiated by our government, 


ENJOY PER FECT to stabilize the world price 
RADIO RECEPTION level at the same place. 


Economigal 32 Volt operation, no more costly re- Are you in favor of the 


placemédnts of “‘B" batteries every few months, less 


current than a 50 watt light bulb — all up-to-date program given above? 
features — selective — powerful marvelous tone — 
beautiful cabinet. FREE information. 


MAIL COUPON FOR | | ae 
DETAILS 
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Fill out and mail to Honest 
Dollar, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. Extra copies 
of this ballot will be sent you, on 


Cini: eee 
My Dealer's Name is 








Dept. A 
DECORAH, IOWA 


votes of your neighbors. 








L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. Y request, if you want to get the 





















































More Puddings—Less Pies 


E variety of puddings is endless. 
It begins with the old-fashioned, 
economical rice pudding and ends 
with the queenly puddings, rich in 
jam and lovely meringue. In be- 
tween are the tasty sponge cakes, 
gelatine, fruit or fluffy custard con- 
coctions. We love them al) at our 
house! They are twice as easily 
made, more nourishing and just as 
delicious and satisfying as pie. My 
family prefers the fruit puddings, 
and truly, there are numerous deli- 
cious puddings for every fruit in 
season. 
Orange Delight 
Soak two tablespoons of gelatin 
in one-fourth cup of cold water and 
dissolve in one-half cup of hot orange 
juice. Add one-half cup of sugar. 
Fold in one and one-half cups of 
whipped cream and one-half cup of 
orange pulp cut fine. Serve with 
fruit sauce. 


Pineapple Betty 
1% cups crushed pineapple 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon brown sugar 
% teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup pineapple juice 
2 tablespoons butter 
Combine the pineapple, bread 
crumbs, sugar, cinnamon and _ pine- 
apple juice. Mix by tossing lightly 
with two forks. Mould into cone 
shape, roll in graham cracker crumbs 
and brown in a moderate oven (375 
degrees F.). Serve with a brown 
sugar sauce. 


Golden Glow 


1 package lemon junket 
1 pint milk 

1 cup stewed apricots 

1 egg white 

1 tablespoon sugar 





Prepare half the lemon junket 
with half the milk according to the 
directions on the package. Pour into 
five individual dessert glasses. Rub 
the stewed dried apricots thru a sieve 
and sweeten to taste. When the 
junket is firm add a layer of apri- 
cots. Cover with the other half of 
the lemon junket prepared as the 
first. When firm set away to chill. 
Serve topped with apricot whip, 
made by beating the egg whites un- 
til stiff, then adding sugar and two 
tablespoons of apricot pulp. 





Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth and add two heaping tea- 
spoons of pulverized sugar. Pour this 
on top of the custard and set in the 
oven to brown. 


Banana Cream Pudding 


Paradise Pudding %3 cup sugar 
% cup flour 


2 tablespoons gelatin % teaspoon salt 

12 marshmallows 2 cups milk 

4 macaroons, crumbled 2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup whipped cream 

% cup blanched almonds, chopped 

12 maraschino cherries 

2 cups boiling water 

% cup sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

Dissolve the gelatin in the boiling 

water. Cool until it begins to stiffen. 
Whip until white and fluffy. Add the 
chopped nuts, marshmallows which 
have been cut in pieces, cherries, 
sugar, salt and macaroons. Mix well. 
Fold in the cream. Pour into a mold 
which has been rinsed with cold 
water. Set in a cool place until it 
becomes firm. 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

4%, teaspoon lemon extract 

1% cups sliced bananas 

% cup cocoanut 

Blend sugar, flour and salt. Add 

milk and eggs and cook in double 
boiler until mixture is thick and 
creamy. Add the flavoring. Cool and 
add the rest of the ingredients. Chill 
and serve in glass cups. Whipped 
cream may be used for a topping for 
this dessert. 


Marshmaliow Cup 


Mix together one cup of fresh 
marshmallows, cut into quarters or 
smaller pieces, two cups sliced or 
shredded pineapple and one cup of 
skinned and seeded grapes. Sweeten 
to taste. Chill and arrange in sher- 
bet glasses. Place on each a spoonful 
of whipped cream. Decorate with 
preserved as maraschino cherries. 


Grape Tapioca 
2 cups grape juice (sweetened) 
3 tablespoons minute tapioca 
Pinch of salt 
Cook fifteen minutes in double 
boiler. When cool, fold in one-fourth 
cup of shredded cocoanut and one 
cup of whipped cream. Chill and 
serve in.sherbet glasses. Creamy Date Rice Pudding 
Peach Pudding 4 eup rice (uncooked) 
Heat one quart of milk, one cup of i. Per bce fe mat 
sugar, salt to taste and the yolks of % teaspoon salt 
four eggs in a double boiler. Thicken 1 quart milk 
with enough cornstarch to give the 
consistence of boiled custard and fla- 
vor to taste. Into a pudding dish 
slice one quart of fresh peaches and 
add one cup of sugar. When the cus- 
tard is cold, pour it over the peaches. 


Wash the rice by placing in a wire 
strainer under running water. Place 
all the ingredients in a buttered bak- 
ing dish. Bake uncovered for two to 
three hours in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees F.). Stir the pudding every fif- 




















































































































teen minutes during the first hour to 
prevent the formation of a hard 
crust. Serve either hot with plain 
cream or hard sauce or very cold in 
individual dishes with plain or whip- 
ped cream. 


' Fruited Cup Cakes 
3 eggs (yolks and whites sepa- 
rated) 

% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

% cup flour 

Salt 

Beat egg yolks until thick, then 

add the sugar, a little at a time, the 
lemon juice and rind, then the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Sift flour and 
salt and fold into mixture. Bake as 
cup cakes in a moderate oven for 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. Scoop 
out the centers, fill with chopped 
fresh fruit that has been mixed with 
whipped cream and top with more 
whipped cream. 

Peppermint Stick Ice Cream 

% pound peppermint sticks 

1 pint milk 

1 quart medium cream 

% teaspoon salt 

Soak the candy in the milk until 

it dissolves. Add the cream and salt 
and freeze. Chocolate sauce makes 
a splendid addition. 


Cocoanut Steeples 
2 ege whites 
Salt 
4 tablespoons sugar (5 tablespoons 
powdered sugar may be used) 
% teaspoon vanilla 
Beat the egg whites until they are 
stiff but not dry. Add the sugar, one 
teaspoon at a time, beating after 
each addition. Add the vanilla and 
beat until the whole is glossy and 








creamy. Add as much cocoanut as 
the meringue will hold together. 
Drop on cookie sheet by teaspoon. 
fuls, then bake in oven at 300 decrees 
F. for fifteen minutes or until the 
meringue is a delicate golden brown. 


California Pudding 


Mix together one cup of sugar and 
one-half cup of butter. Add one cup 
of milk, one cup of cracker crumbs, 
one cup of prunes, cooked and cut into 
small pieces, one cup of walnuts and 
the whites of two eggs, beaten stiff. 
Steam for two hours and serve with 
maple sauce. 


Maple Sauce 


Beat two egg yolks and add one 
cup of maple syrup. Boil in a double 
boiler until thick. When cool, add 
one cup of whipped cream and one 
teaspoon of flavoring. 


Date Pudding 
3 egg yolks 
1% cups powdered sugar 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 tablespoons bread crumbs 
% cup broken nut meats 


1 cup chopped dates 

% teaspoon vanilla 

2 egg whites 

\% teaspoon salt 

Sift the sugar, salt and baking pow- 

der together. Add to the well beaten 
egg yolks. Add the bread crumbs, 
nut meats, dates and vanilla. Fold 
in the whipped egg whites carefully, 
and pour into a buttered baking dish. 
Set in a pan of warm water and bake 
in a moderate oven for twenty min- 
utes. Cool and serve with whipped 
cream. 


Golden Pudding 

2 cups cooked carrots 

% cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cup seeded raisins 

% cup milk 

% cup finely cut candied peel 

(optional) 

2 cups bread crumbs 

% teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoons baking powder 

Press the carrots thru a sieve 80 

they may be entirely free from 
lumps. Cream the shortening and 
sugar, add the beaten eggs, then the 
carrots, raisins, candied peel, if used, 
and the milk. Stir together the 
crumbs, salt and baking powder, add 
them to the first mixture and tum 
into a well greased mold. This pud- 
ding may either be baked or steam- 
ed; if the former, set the mold ina 
pan of hot water and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) about 
one and one-half hours; if steamed, 
cover closely and steam for two 
hours. Turn out and serve with any 
preferred sweet sauce.—Mrs. J. W. 
Carter. 


Tempers and Food 


HE best cherry pie in the world, 

the prettiest china and the most 
attractive dining-room count very lit 
tle in making a meal a success if it 
is accompanied by family quarrels. 
Parents who fall into the habit of 
giving way to strained nerves by Ul 
pleasantness and bickering at meals 
usually are not aware of the far 
reaching and harmful effects this has 
on their children. Father may feel re 
lieved temporarily if he “takes out 
on mother at dinner his disappoint 
ments of the day, and mother may 
think that she is justified in making 
a cutting remark in return, but 
neither realizes how disastrous the 
effects may prove. Take advantage 
of meals as chances to knit the fam- 
ily together; don’t spoil the happr 
ness and therefore the appetite and 
digestion of the children, and do not 
cause them distress. For the health, 
happiness, and future success of 
children, parents will do well neve 
to combine tempers and food. 


Aug. 29, 1937 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Turning to the Gentiles 


Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 6, 1931. Acts 13: 
1:14-16; 11:1-24. 








very hot, dry country in the early 
summer, the inhabitants of which 
habitually move up to the mountains 
to the eastward. Thru this mountain 


Then occurred the same ‘thing 
which Paul experienced frequently in 
his missionary journeys, and which 
has been repeated in every age since 
the foundation of the Christian 
church. Those who think that they 
are peculiarly the péople of God, the 
most highly favored, having, so to 
speak, a “corner” on religion, feel 
that they are shorn of their dignity 
and power if the same blessings are 





Country Air 


By A FARM WOMAN 





HERE are so few thrills left in 
the world. We scarcely turn an 
eyelash when somebody flies across 
the Atlantic ocean, when a woman 


as 1352; Romans range, Paul and Barnabas passed on conferred upon the general public; ices x cake deaamiaee 4 
er, printed, Acts 13:42-52; Romans 1:14- one hundred and fifteen miles, to hence, the stricter Jews began to oes a youn yreaking jump (not 
yn: 16.) Antioch in Pisidia, and on this jour- find fault, which finally led to noisy — _ aa a the chtekes —_— 
es “1 am debtor both to the Greek, ney, whether going or coming, or discussions, to contradicting and ad ve — bia or: ans bape 
he and to the Barbarians; both to the both in all probability, Paul experi- blasphemy. ; ya as cee Sager. pthc ken pe 
m. wise, and to the foolish. (15) So, as ences “perils of waters” and “perils Neither Paul nor Barnabas seem Sain ied th “ill th s po ata ion when 
much as is in me, I am ready to of robbers,” of which he afterwards to have engaged in this war of words, ites a p - t] se aaa d Pi 
preach the gospel to you that are at speaks. It was very much such a but coolly and with the utmost bold- © ~ re wre Ay Ses v1 ae "' ve! 
me Rome, also. (16) For I am not country, in fact, and inhabited by  R®Ss, turning to these disputers, V'S!t. Leaving ure irginia late 
= ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for very much such a class of people, as said: “It was necessary that the that apart they Ms — —_ = Day 
8, itis the power of God unto salvation the country in which the missionary, word of God should first have been sd ao i a ee flown 
ito to every one that be- Miss Stone, some Spoken to you.” These are our Mas- — ahoma, also that morn- 
1 lieveth; to the Jew pe ee a i. Years ago was taken ter’s instructions, to preach the gos- (8: 
ff. first, and also to the captive by brigands Pel to all nations, beginning at Jeru- - - 
ith Greek.” and held for ransom. Salem, preaching to the Jews first, \\ HAT with Anne and Lindy vom 
““and as they went At Antioch, which after that to the Gentiles, and since tioning in Japan in less time 
they besought must not be con- You judge yourselves and prove your- than it took our grandparents to 
out, . adie . - : selves to b rorthy of everlasting come from Ohio to lowa, and Will 
- that these words founded with Anti- je es o be unwor iy of everlasting a on ae Calttesnia 2 
le might be spoken to och in Syria, they _ life, since you will not recognize the pa eee ee prcstspartsate ” 
dd them the next Sab- found a Jewish syna- Promise given to Abraham before = ‘* gr st - psd “ e: ae come: 
2°) Now w rozue, ¢ F course there was a Jewish nation, then we for dinner, we might as well get used 
ne path. (43) Now when gogue, and of course, ition, n we play heey sett de 
the synagogue broke attended public wor- naturally and necessarily turn to the ‘ : w me s ~ ; ye at rs am 
up, many of the ship. It is quite like- —— ee ee Seay The Ee sap a Pe ph bebe: 
Jews and of the de- ly that they had be- word of God. + S i kage hy . - : - 
yout proselytes fol- come acquainted “For so hath the Lord commanded ¥ — to tow viens rac teh 1 a 
Jowed Paul and Bar- with prominent Jew§ Us, Saying, I have set thee to be a CeTles, - er asa pa — be 
nabas; who, speak- during the week; light of the Gentiles, that thou mine oe ste ferent ies be 
ing to them, urged and hence.were in- shouldst be for salvation unto the jones pete y aragl parle 
them to continue in vited to address the uttermost part of the earth.” Paul sae ues 1 arom ng ge w nen 
the grace of God. “people after the here defines his mission, given to We have to have oe “ae down 
(44) And the next reading of the law him at his conversion years before the middle “ ™ pavements to in- 
= Sabbath almost the oe 6 K : and the prophets in at Damascus. Naturally, there would ascot pens wt Ponting = hares parma . 
wes whole city was gath- mK Ree teas ee on the synagogue on the _ be great rejoicing among the Gentile in acta sit heh bn anaes prac 
bs, ered together to they, were made originally next Sabbath. portion, and a wide acceptance of patti we ig boty wad at 7 
‘ld hear the word of AR a ig gg wy Paul's address, or the gospel “and as many as were or- ponies : gn te pe ce sade 
ly, God. (45) But when are cceanieeeey Siam Sores sermon, in Acts, 13: dained to eternal life believed. hi ¥ & basse ve a ; ” wn 
sh. the’ Jews saw the son text. i 16-41, should be read Here first we strike the doctrine of ne upon t we me ighbors w = see 
ke mutitudes, they very carefully in or- the Divine purpose as taught by caly ths importance of their own 
j a2? De P thi . soft te SOR Sa threshing job. 
in- were filled with jeal- -#—————__- — der to obtain a prop- aul, and which so distinctively char- 
ed ousy, and  contra- er understanding of acterizes all Paut’s teachings. Even a ; ~ : 
dicted the things which were spoken the present lesson. He recognized here, however, it is n0te separated WONDER if Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
by Paul, and blasphemed. (46) And the Jewish worshiper as the seed of from that other great doctrine of lay knew how much we were going 
Paul and Barnabas spake out boldly, Abraham, whom God, not on account free will, taught as explicitly and to need her words in these years of 
and said, It was necessary that the of Abraham’s worthiness, but on ac- ever assumed by this greatest of all efforts to stretch our minds when 
word of God should first be spoken count of His own free grace, chose the apostles. These two doctrines she said: 
to you. Seeing ye thrust it from to establish as a people who would can not be logically reconciled, and 0 a a re 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy honor His name. Of His own free furnish a fine illustration of Sir Wil side 
of eternal life, lo, we turn to the grace, He brought them out of Egypt liam Hamilton's celebrated dictum No wider than the heart is wide: 
Gentiles. (47) For so hath the Lord “with an high arm,” bore with their that all thinking lies between two Above the world is stretched the 
commanded us, saying, rebellion in the wilderness, gave to extremes, mutually contradictory, sky— 
have eet thee for a lixht of the them Canaan by lot, gave to them ton yet both true. For my part, I No higher than the soul is high.” 
: judges, gave to them afterwards a can not conceive of an Almighty who 
ms Gentiles, king in Saul, and when’ he proved has not His plans and purposes with And her bold warning: 
“ raat thou shouldst, be for salva- unworthy, raised up David, the son reference to all men, nor can I con- “And he whose soul is flat—the 
ind tion unto the uttermost part of ke ‘Seen to whom He made the ceive of either sin or virtue without ibe 
a ; promise that from his seed Israel the exercise of free will. I can not Will cave in on him by and by.” 
‘ “(48) And as the Gentiles heard should have a Savior, a Messiah, reconcile these, for the very satis- 
r this, they were glad, and glorified which promise was fulfilled in Jesus factory reason, to me, that both lie HERE are a whole lot of middle 
wn the word of God; and as many aS of Nazareth. beyond the limits _of Teligious western boys and girls not going 
nd- were ordained to eternal life be- Then, in the twenty-sixth verse, he thought. I can not think of God ex- to college this fall simply because 
we lieved. (49) And the word of the’ appeals to them as his brethren; the cept as sovereign and almighty, and = there isn’t money enough. Some are 
i Lord was spread abroad throughout children of the stock of Abraham, as I know that my will is free, because going and work their way along—a 
od: all the region. (50) But the Jews well as to those not of this stock who it is an ultimate fact of conscious- process that takes a heavier toll 
ut urged on the devout women of honor- accepted the Jewish God, and says’ Mess. than just work and perseverance 
ok able estate, and the chief men of that to both classes the word of sal- From the forty-ninth verse, it Statistics show that all too often a 
wo the city, and stirred up a prosecu- vation should be sent. He speaks of would appear that some time inter- self-supporting graduate has a degree 
ny tion against Paul and Barnabas, and the rejection of Jesus by the authori vened during which missionary jour- but no health left. Of the two, the 
W. cast them out of their borders. (51) ties of Jerusalem because they did neys were made thruout the whole health is a far greater asset in life. 
But they shook off the dust of their not fully understand their own scrip region. Hope needn't die in the breasts of 
feet against them, and came into tures, and that this rejection was in The usefulness of the apostles, those who aren't going to college 
lconium. (52) And the disciples itself a fulfillment of Scripture, that however, came to an end in a very this year. There are thousands of 
Were filled with joy and with the God has owned Jesus ag the Messiah remarkable way. There were in An- Ways to grow without it. Sometimes 
ld, Holy Spirit.” by raising Him from the dead, and tioch, as there are everywhere, a ee eee a 
mama that this fact is abundantly estab- number of women noted for their re- outside the class room é 
Leaving the island of Cyprus, Paul, lished by witnesses who spoke witl ligious zeal. These seem to have 
y Barnabas and John Mark passed Him during the forty days which in been proselytes, or persons who had Aw you radio drama fans! A 
: oer to Perga, on the mainland of tervened between His resurrection adopted the Jewish doctrinal belief. series of distinctive plays will 
- mo Minor. Here a difference of and ascension. He tells them that By influencing these people, using begin on the WIZ network, October 
ms ia rays to pe Pago. He has come to declare the glad tid the favorite Jewish arguments, that - * “ » <p A Bcemsier as 
als ace _ peel Seige lect aye re nee, that the promise made eeiacd Paul ind Barnabas were disturbers = gy ne ; asian 
ar “a pene ea ; ny cae Pi 7 P ally to Abraham, in thy _— the peace men who were turning hs ge Ngee Naa eee we Fg 
1a8 appear ‘in was resell C 08 all the | nations of the earth be the world upside down, promoting sa ag eg 2 rene “Pot ” are 
re sit _ Bho not, oo ws * — blessed,” has now been fulfilled and disc ord in families with their new que - ete primes : 7 . y' ry are 
at” hig Wane aul, long niher ween, be that the forgiveness of sins is pos dog trine, they so prejudiced the work on the list. Station lst la 
int- deg to the Cgnenaane, eal sible thru Jesus to each and every in the minds of the authorities that See it ae nial abel 
ay a ligase as one of “my fellow man, whether he be born a Jew ora an open persecution was begun, and EG, buy, borrow oF steal | arion 
ing a. +, ree mane CF G08, Gentile. the apostles were obliged to leave _ Hurd MeNeeley's “The Jumping 
put ia in ee a — unto ed T here was evidently a great excite the city or the parts of the contigious Off Place, cor the ber gg ey ts 
he ‘. “shea a epistle Pips sic ment Jn Antioch during the entire country to which their authority ex- read. An excellent aa ~ = 
.ge kabie ; 03 oO him as one = is < week following rhe synagogue would tended. 7 his they did, shaking the period and parti wins ~ ” ‘4 wr 
\m- Miiteres 4 for the ne a be crowded to suffocation, and crowds dust of the city from their feet as a one. Read it yoursen, by sl: 
ypi- sonal oe = : ens ec per- would be standing outside, all deeply testimony against them, and moved don t like it, you aren't the person 
ind Slee itterences which then, as now, anxious to know the full meaning of on to Iconium, some ninety-two miles think you are 
not red between sincere and good this gospel so new and_ strange, southeast. This, however, did not ik 
ith, men. which seemed to render the Jewish stop the work. The apostles might be A ND listen to this! Denny King is 
of 7 'S probable that this journey was sacrifices unnecessary, and gave the driven away, but the work went on. +4 on for fifteen minutes daily at 
ver gun in the late spring or early part tentiles the same religious privileges The disciples were filled with the 5:15 p. m. over WCCO, WBBM, 





of summer, and this accounts for-the 
Short stay in Perga on the coast, a 





which had been enjoyed by the Jews 
since the time of Abraham. 


Holy Ghost, and, of course, as a 
necessary consequence, with joy. 


WMT, KMOX, KMBC, and KOIL 


with poems and songs. 
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Why Not Pay for 
Your Farm the 


Same Way as 
You Do for 


Your 


Automobile 





The following farms can 
be bought on a down pay- 
ment of from 10 to 25% of 
the purchase price, the bal- 
ance to be paid in annual 
installments of from $6 to 
$9 per acre. This payment 
takes care of both interest 
and principal,and pays the 
balance out in full, in from 
26 to 28 years. Address 
all inquiries to J. K. M., 
eare of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 


160 acres, located in 
Boone county, improve- 


ments in first class 
shape. High state of 
cultivation. Close to 


town and market. 


320 acres, Buena 
Vista county. Fine lay- 
ing land. Improvements 
in first class shape. 
Modern home. Large, 
up-to-date hog house. 


160 acres, Madison 
county. One of the best 
producing farms in the 
county. On_ graveled 
road. Near market. 
Modern improvements. 


178 acres in Butler 
county. Level farm, 
good producer, improve- 











ments ample. Close to 
market. 
J. K. M.,, 


c/o Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, 


| Des Moines, Iowa 
Without 
part, please send me information 


any obligation on my 





about your farm in.....................0. ie 
county. 
I can pay in cash. 


| Name 











es 


! Address 











WALLAOES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Freah From the Country 





tOWA 
Western—Monona County, Aug. 11— 
We have had a fine rain, which leaves 
the corn in fine condition to mature. 


Second cutting of alfalfa was light. Po- 
tatoes are not very plentiful. Most of 


the threshing is done. Eggs 13 cents, 
cream 22 cents.—H. Hadler. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, Aug. 


15—Threshing all done. Plowing, haul- 
ing manure and repair work are keep- 
ing most folks on the farm busy. Silo 
filling will start soon. Sudan grass is 
being used as green feed for cows. [It 
made a good growth this year, and with 
its persistency to grow, it looks as tho 
it might be a good crop to grow where 
folks are short on pasture. Some of it 
has been planted in with thick corn and 
will be used for silage. Corn crop looks 


pretty good in this community. It is 
just in the roasting ear stage, with a 
few fields pretty well dented.—J. Died- 
rich. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Aug. 17—Quite dry in this part again. 
Worms are bothering the corn ears a 


lot. Some fall plowing has been done for 
alfalfa and wheat. Corn looks good, but 
a lot of ears are not filled well. Not 
very many cattle on feed. Old hogs are 
about all sold. The pig crop seems to 
be about normal. Pastures are not 
much good.—W. J. Adams. 
Southern—Monroe County, Aug. 17— 
Threshing is completed, and small grain 
made about an average crop. The corn 
has been badly damaged by dry weath- 
er and will not make more than one-half 
an average crop. Grain is selling at 


starvation prices for the farmer. The 
weather continues extremely = dry.— 
W. G. 

Southern—Warren County, Aug. 17— 


Threshing done. Fair yields. Putting 
up second crop clover. Some going to 
thresh seed. Quite a bit of timothy was 
threshed. Jt is selling now for $2. Pas- 
tures very short. Many feeding grain 
to supplement. Prices remain the same. 
This is county fair week. We are need- 
ing rain—A. M. J. 





South-Central—Wayne County, Iowa, 
Aug. 17—We had a fine rain a week 
ago and need another one now. Soy- 
beans look good. The prospect for a 


seed crop of red clover is fine. Thresh- 
ing is done. Butcher stuff 3 to 8 cents, 





canners 1 cent, eggs 13 cents cash or 
14 cents in trade (nest run), cream 25 
cents at local station, timothy $1.25.— 
Pearl D. Souder. 

Central—Story County, Aug. 18—This 
county is very dry. The corn crop wilh 


be cut shorter to some extent, altho the 
dust mulch has saved much moisture. 
Flies and short pastures are hurting 
dairying. Many cattte on full feed. All 
sorts of insects very bad. Grasshoppers 
of both sorts are plentiful, but damage 
is not very large. Much flu among farm 
folks. Cats seem to have it also. Hogs 
$6.40, yellow corn 40% cents, oats 14% 
cents, sweet cream 29 cents, sour cream 
26 cents, spring chickens 13 to 20 cents, 
eggs 12 to 18 cents. Plowing is waiting 
for rain.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 
Central—Dallas County, Aug. 17—Cool 
but too dry. Corn still seems to be 
good. Threshing over, with average 


vields. Oats generally poor in quality. 
Too dry to plow. Third cutting of al- 
falfa light and weedy. Hogs 6 and 7 


cents, fat hens 13 cents, heavy springs 
18 cents, corn 40 cents, wheat 35 cents, 
cents. Lots of South Dakota 
feeding pigs being shipped in. Some hog 


oats 20 


eholera.—H. C. Flint. 
Southeastern—Lee County, Aug. 17— 

Still dry. Potato digging the order of 

the day. The yield from the Irish Cob- 


bler is food; other varieties not so good, 
Some soybean hay being put up. It is 


drying out well. The fairs have been 
well attended and displays good. Four- 
H work is certainly making a good 


showing.—V. Y. H. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
Aug. 17—Weather continues dry and 
hot. Corn is holding its own quite well. 
Livestock and produce prices somewhat 
improved. Too dry for plowing. Farm- 
ers are hauling manure and cleaning up. 
—J. J. MeConnell. 

Eastern—Jones County, Aug. 15—Very 
dry and hot, with slight prospect for 
rain. Corn is commencing to show ef- 
fects of hot, dry weather. Some is fired 
and many fields contain stalks that have 
no ears. Pastures are almost dried up. 
No vegetables in gardens. Threshing is 
all done. Grain averaged from 20 to 55 
bushels. Farmers are now feeding green 
corn. Prices on all farm products are 
low, altho cream has gone up the past 

27 cents at local stations. 


week; it is 27 
Eggs 16 cents. No demand for feeding 


cattle.—Jessie G. Koch. 

ILLINOIS 
Southern—Wayne County, Aug. 17— 
Hay threshing is in full swing. Seed 


running from one to two sacks per acre. 
Price very low—only 7 cents a pound. 
Egg and 


Rain has delayed threshing. 





cream prices looking upward at 15 and 


25 cents. Abundant peach crop, and 
price ranging from 25 to 50 cemts per 


bushel.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 
Eastern—Greene County, Aug. 16—No 
rushing work at present. Potatoes be- 
ing dug. Yield is good. Nearly every 
farmer is fighting weeds before they 
seed. Fences are being built. The stores 
offer 3 cents a pound for onions and 75 
cents a bushel for potatoes. Eggs are 
16 cents and cream has advanced to 23 
cents.—W. C. Range. 
Southern—Alexandra County, Aug. 17 
—Peaches 25 cents if you pick; 50 cents 
if picked for you. Watermelons 10 cents, 
and no sale at that. Wheat is being 
stored. Had a nice rain. Corn and 
cotton looking fine.—Julia O’Shea. 
Central—Piatt County, Aug. 16—Four 
weeks of dry weather with high temper- 
atures have seriously injured the corn 


crop. About one-half inch of rain last 
Sunday is the only moisture we have 
had, and every day is a clear one. We 


have the tall corn, but only nubbins on 
it now. Will soon be top late for rain to 
do any good.—R. M. Walker. 


NEBRASKA 
Eastern—Sarpy County, Aug. 17— 
Very dry here; corn and garden truck 
are suffering. If we get a good rain 


within a few days, we will get a good 
crop of corn yet. Pastures are drying 
up and the ground plows up lumpy. 
Some old ear corn in cribs yet, but 
feeders are slow to buy it. It was very 
cool for several days, but is hot again.— 
H. Eitelgeorge. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 
17—Corn is earing well, with mostly two 
ears to the stalk. The early corn is past 
the roasting ear stage and hard enough 
to feed; but we are not feeding it on 
account of cheap wheat. The third crop 
of alfalfa is going up this week and is 
real good. Early potatoes are being 
dug; a 75 per cent crop; none for sale. 
Corn 40 to 50 cents, wheat 38 to 49 cents, 
oats 20 cents, springs 16 cents, hens 10 


to 14 cents, eggs 14 cents, cream 22 
cents. About five inches of rain since 


August 1. 
W. Griggs. 


The pastures are green.—J. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Eastern—Brookings County, Aug. 16 
—Have had some rain, which helped the 
corn and potatoes, also pastures. Stub- 
ble fields are green, making lots of fall 
feed, which. will help considerably. Have 
had no pasture all summer. Much grain 
was mowed for hay. That which was 
threshed yielded as follows: Oats 2 to 
17 bushels, barley 9 to 35 bushels. Some 
rye made 20 bushels. Flax very poor. 
All surplus and landlords’ shares are be- 
ing sold locally. Some farmers in the 
northern part of the county are selling 
40 to 50-pound pigs at $1 per head. 
Probably will be more forced to sell un- 
corn turns out unexpectedly well. 
Oats 20 cents, barley 30 cents, rye 35 
cents, flax $1.25, hens 16 cents, springs 
18 cents, eggs 14 cents, cream 26 cents. 
—F, C. E. 


less 


INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 17— 
Most of the oats threshed; quality not 
so good this year and yield low, most 
running from 30 to 40 bushels per acre. 


; Aug. 29, 1934 


Alsike clover seed is turning out well 
Lots of little red clover will be cut if it 
fills well. Corn looking fine here, ay 
farm prices are low here. Do not look 
for a very big wheat crop to be put out 
this fall_—Noel E. Rickert. ; 


BEST LAWNS PLANTED IN FALL 
Lawns planted in late summer or 


fall develop a sod before freezing weal 
er and are able to compete next 
spring's weeds much more favorably 
than when spring sown. , 

Frequent sprinklingS will be neces. 
sary after planting in the fal! keep 
the grass ahead of the weeds and to 
assure a good grass stand, but the pres. 
ence of obnoxious weeds in th: lawn 
should be no cause for discouragement, 


for most of the weeds are not at al 
serious and will not persist afte: 


mow. 

ing begins. 
The foundation of most successfy 
lawns is Kentucky blue grass, which 
when mixed eight parts with on part 


white clover, forms a good mixturs 


0 
average conditions on home er fr 
When fall planting is impossible, the 
next best time is early spring, about 
March, if the ground can be thoroly pre. 
pared. 

Good top soil will assure a good sod 


growth. Three systems of soil improve. 
ment proving popular are: The owing 
and subsequent plowing under of a soil. 
improvement crop, such as oats: the 
working into the soil or addition after 
sowing of well-rotted manure, peat or 
other materials of high humus content; 
and the use of commercial fertilizers, 





TO DISTRIBUTE WINTER WHEAT 

About 900 bushels of Iowin, the new 
winter wheat variety, is now ready for 
distribution to Towa farmers for trial 
seeding purposes, accerding to Joe L, 
Robinson of the Farm Crops Depart- 
ment at Iowa State College. A charge 
of $1.25 is made for the one and one- 
half bushel lots, bag included, F. 0. B, 
Ames; this amount covers all expenses, 

Iowin was distributed last year for 
the first time, but results are not yet 
available. From 1926 to 1930, inclusive, 


this variety has averaged thirty-eight 
bushels per acre at the college agron- 
omy farm, It has been the highest 


yielding winter wheat variety, averag- 
ing one and one-half bushels more than 
Toturk and three and one-half bushels 
more than Turkey Red. 

Trial seeding of new varieties does 
two things for the farmer, says Mr. 
Robinson. It gives him an opportunity 
to make comparisons with the home 
variety and a supply of seed if the trial 
proves successful. 


NEED NOT TRAMP SILAGE 
For years one of the most carefully 
done jobs in connection with silo filling 
was that of tramping the silage Three 
or four men were commonly hard at tbis 
job from start to finish. Now hundreds 
of silos are filled with one man kept in 


the silo to watch and guide the spout, 
put in doors and level the silage off 
every hour or two. Given a silo with 


reasonably smooth and tight walls, the 
silage keeps as well as that most care- 
fully tramped. Tramping the last few 
feet is probably desirable. Refilling af- 
ter a day or more of settling desir- 
able, if the largest amount of silage is 
wanted. 

Since the top of the silage 
spoils more or less, it is sound practice 
to snap out the ears from the top foot 
or more of the silage put in. Some farm- 
ers seal over the top of the silage wit! 
building paper. A half-load of 
oats run thru the silage cutter after ! 
corn is all in makes an ideal,top for the 
silage and greatly reduces spoilage. 


always 








A slowing up of the natural galt, 4 
tendency to wabble in walking, rape 
breathing, excessive dilation and red- 


ness of the nostrils, watery and blood- 
shot eyes, are all danger signals pro- 
claiming that the horse is becoming 
overheated. 























Filling a trench silo in northern Iowa. This one is sixty feet long, 
eight feet deep, fourteen feet wide at the top, and 
eight feet wide at the bottom. 
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SLEEPY- [IME 
STORIES 


“Old Mother West Wind,” 
From ~ bethorn 





ton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Little Joe Otter’s Slippery 
Slide 


Little Joe Otter and Bly Mink and 
Jerry Muskrat have made the dandiest 
slippery slide down into the Smiling 
pool. Oh, they are having so much fun 
sliding down into it, sometimes on their 
packs, and sometimes on their stom- 
achs, and sometimes head first, and 
sometimes feet first. Even old Grand- 
father Frog tried it, it was such fun! 


Johnny Chuck, over in the Green Mea- 
dows, heard the noise and stole down 
the Lone Little Path to see what was 
going on. Jimmy Skunk, who was look- 
ing for beetles up on the hill, heard the 
noise, too, and forgot that he hadn't 
had his breakfast. Reddy Fox, who was 
taking a nap, woke up and hurried over 
to watch the fun. Last of all came 
Peter Rabbit. 

Little Joe Otter saw Peter Rabbit 
coming. ‘Hello, Peter Rabbit,” he 
shouted. Come and try the slippery 
slide.” 

Now Peter Rabbit couldn’t swim, but 
he just pretended that he didn’t want 
to try the slide. 

‘T've left my bathing suit at home,” 
said Peter Rabbit. 

“Oh, bother your bathing suit; never 
mind that,”” said Billy Mink. “Mr, Sun 
will dry you off.” 

“And we'll all help,” said the Merry 
Little Breezes of Old Mother West 
Wind, who were watching the fun. 

But Peter Rabbit shook his head and 
said, “No.” 

Faster and faster and faster went 
Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and 
Jerry Muskrat and old Grandfather 
Frog down the slippery slide into the 
Smiling Pool. 

Peter Rabbit kept coming nearer and 
nearer, until finally he stood right at 
the very top of the slippery slide. Billy 
Mink winked at the others, and then 
he crept up behind Peter Rabbit very, 
very softly and gave him a push, Peter 
Rabbit's long legs flew out from under 
him and down he sat with a thump on 
the slippery slide. 

“Oh'”’ cried Peter Rabbit, and tried 
to stop himself. But he couldn’t do it, 
and so away he went flying down the 
adippery slide, splash, into the Smiling 
Pool! 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Billy Mink. 

“Ho, ho, hot’ shouted Little Joe 
Otter. 

“He, he, he!’ laughed Jerry Muskrat 
and old Grandfather Frog and Sammy 
Jay and Jimmy Skunk and Reddy Fox 
and Blacky the Crow and Mr. King- 
fisher, for you know Peter Rabbit was 
forever playing jokes on them. 

Poor Peter Rabbit! The water got 
into his eyes and up his nose and into 
his mouth, and made him choke and 
splutter, and then he couldn’t get back 
on the bank, for you know Peter Rabbit 
can not swim. 

When Little Joe Otter saw what a 
very dreadful time Peter Rabbit was 
having, he dived into the Smiling Pool 
and took hold of one of Peter Rabbit's 
long ears. Billy Mink swam oeut and 
took hold of the other long ear. Jerry 
Muskrat swam right under Peter Rab- 
bit and took him on his back. Then, 
with old Grandfather Frog swimming 
ahead, they took Peter Rabbit right 
across the Smiling Pool and pulled him 
out on the grassy bank, where it was 
fice and warm. All of the Merry Little 
Breezes of Old Mother West Wind came 
over and helped Mr. Sun to dry Peter 
Rabbit off. 

Then they all sat down together and 
Watched Little Joe Otter turn a somer- 
sault down the slippery slide. 

(The next story is about a little boy 
Who didn’t mind—Tommy Trout. We’ 
see what happened to him.) 


Farmers Handle Oil 


(Continued from page 7) 





new units are signing a contract to 
buy oil products,from the Farm Bureau 
tvice Company, which in turn gets 
its supplies from independent refiners. 
Besides these new units, a number of 
older units and several independent co- 
eratives are buying petroleum prod- 
ucts thru the state organization. 
ee local Farm Bureau oil associa- 

S are not quite equivalent to strict 
beratives in their present form, but 
re so designed that they eventually will 
meet all the requirements of a true co- 
ve. This is because preferred 
> snag “a issued at the time of organiza- 
Gites ong with common stock. In ac- 
pn nee with the cooperative laws, the 
a mon Stock carries voting power in 
ection of officers, one vote per share 
_ a no man may own more than 
e Share. A common stockholder also 
Ust be a Farm Bureau member. 


Preferred stock is being issued to pro- 
ne capital, but it will be re- 
od soon as possible. The amounts 


Pe to an individual vary in size, usu- 
Y from $10 to $20 per person. The 
Test rates vary among county groups 


~~ WALLACI 








and must be paid out of net earnings. 
Holders of preferred stock are not en- 
titled to patronage dividends, unless 
they also hold common stock. The re- 
volving fund system has been incorpo- 
rated in the Farm Bureau set-up. A 
certain sum (1 cent a gallon to start 
with) will be taken out of the sums 
paid for products by the common stock- 
holder. These assessments are to be 
used for the purpose of retiring the pre- 
ferred stock. Interest-bearing certifi- 
cates of indebtedness shall be issued to 
each member when these accumulated 
assessments equal $5. After all the pre- 
ferred stock is retired, the levies shall 
continue and will be used to pay off the 
earlier issued certificates of indebted- 
ness, such plan to continue for the life 
of the company. 

J. L. Stark, manager of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Service Company, described the 
procedure of organizing a local unit. If 
interest justifies the step, a temporary 
board of directors of five or more mem- 
bers is appointed by the county Farm 
Bureau directors. These directors are 
to act in the organization work, and 
usually continue to function until the 
first annual election. A representative 
from the state Farm Bureau Service 
Company assists in the selling of stock. 
When the local people have subscribed 
at least $3,000 in stock, they are ready 
to begin actual purchase and installa- 
tion of equipment. 

Altho it is stated in the articles of 
incorporation that the purposes of the 
Service Company shall be “to purchase 
and distribute cooperatively for and to 
its members and others, oil, machinery, 
equipment and supplies,”” most of the 
efforts so far have been confined to dis- 
tribution of petroleum products. 

The Farm Bureau companies regular- 
ly offer two grades of gasoline, along 
with the other regular products. Re- 
cently, the competitive “blue” gasoline 
has been available to Farm Bureau cus- 
tomers. As yet a brand name has not 
been adopted, altho patrons refer to the 
products as ‘“‘Farm Bureau” gas. The 
price which the state Service Company 
must pay the refinery is based on the 
current wholesale petroleum market. 

Individual companies employ various 
methods of bookkeeping. Many managers 
prefer a ledger system which can be 
posted at the end of each day. Individu- 
al accounts for each patron are kept in 
the local office. Tank wagon drivers 
and station managers are paid on the 
gallonage basis. 

At the end of the year, operation costs, 
stock dividends and a sum equal to 10 
per cent of the net earnings are deduct- 
ed from the total receipts. The 10 per 
cent sum is laid away as surplus until 
the surplus total equals one-half of the 
capital stock invested. Patronage divi- 
dends to common stockholders are paid 
out of the net profits remaining. It is 
recommended that county companies 
pay dividends on the dollar basis rather 
than the gallonage basis. 

Farm Bureau oil companies are now 
operating in twenty-five counties in 
Iowa. Construction of bulk stations for 
country distribution, rather than erec- 
tion of service stations, has been the 
prevailing practice, so as to keep ex- 
pense at a minimum, 

The independent cooperative oil asso- 
ciations in Iowa are organized under 
some form of the cooperative law. In 
general, most of them are formed on a 
basis of 200 stockholders and a capital- 
ization of $5,000 or over. There is a 
group of common stockholders and a 
board of directors. Some associations 
maintain both service stations and bulk 
stations, while others have only bulk 
stations and curb pumps. A variety of 
bookkeeping systems are in use, but all 
are designed to keep track of individual 
purchases during the year. The general 
practice is to sell products at going re- 
tail prices. In all cases known, patron- 
age dividends are paid from net profits 
at the end of the year. 

The independents of the state have 
not been organized as yet, but a move 
in this direction was made last Febru- 
ary ina meeting at Des Moines. A num- 
ber of independent cooperative repre- 
sentatives expressed a desire that the 
Iowa Oil Association, at Le Mars, Iowa, 
invite into its group all oil associations 
organized in Iowa, for the purpose of 
working out a harmonious cooperative 
program and pooling buying power. 

A number of farmers’ elevators have 
entered the oil business as a service to 
their members. The qualifications are a 
good, strong local organization with a 
large membership, amtple funds to build 
storage tanks and to put in necessary 
equipment. “The profits of the oil busi- 
ness are kept separate from the grain 
and other departments,” explained W. 
H. Thompson, secretary of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa, “‘and 
patronage dividends are paid the same 
as if handled by a separate cooperativé. 
Our elevators handling gas and oil are 
all organized under the cooperative law, 
Chapter 289, Iowa Code. This requires 
that the patron have a share of stock 
in order to participate in the patronage 
dividends.” 





Tuberculosis is rarely found in fowls 
less than six months old. Most farm 
flocks are infected with this disease. 
An effective preventive step is to get 
rid of all birds before they are two 
years old. 





The most desirable veal carcass is 
about six weeks of age and wedéghs from 
90 to 120 pounds. The fiesh should be 
light colored. Too high color indicates 
age and that feeds other than milk 
have been fed. 
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Your Pure-Bred Poultry 
Is Too Valuable to 


EAT! 





If you can secure even half of a nor- 
mal price for your breeding stock, 
yeu can make more money than if 
you sold them for eating purposes. 


High prices or low prices, Iowa farmers will continue to buy 


and raise poultry. 


Last year, as in other years, this state 


produced more chickens than any other. Many poultry raisers 
realize that they may never have as good an opportunity as 
the present to lay the foundation for a pure-bred flock. By 
offering your breeding stock for sale immediately, you will 
have a chance to sell in the early market and secure the cream 


of the buyers. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead Classified Advertis- 
ing offers you a chance to reach practically every poultry buyer 


in Iowa, at a very reasonable cost. 


Your ad in this section, 


which costs you only fifteen cents a word, will reach nearly a 
quarter of a million farmers in Iowa and surrounding states. 
Many of these farmers have been buying poultry through our 


classified section for years. 


If they are in the market, they 


will turn to OUR READERS’ MARKET and read YOUR ad. 


We would like to help you write your classified advertisement. 
If you will fill out the coupon below and mail it to us, we will 
write a sample ad and let you know how much it would cost in 


our classified section. 


This service does not cost you a cent, 


and does not obligate you in any manner. 


Classified Advertising Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Gentlemen: 


I understand that mailing this coupon does not obligate me to adver- 
tise in any way, and that the information contained on it is to be used 
for the purpose of writing a sample advertisement, which you will mail 
to me, together with the cost, if I decide to insert it in your paper. 


a” Wc 


(State whether chickens, ducks, turkeps, etc.) 


TE deere CU isso 


I expect to sell them for 


Remarks ... 








(Price you expect to receive) 








Name 








Address .. 


Mail This Coupon to Classified Advertising Department 


WALLACES FARMER 


lowa~ Homestead 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


the 
the 


trend of prices as com- 
corresponding week for 


shows 
for 


below 
average 


The 
pared with 


table 
the 


the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 


parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 


may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher's wholesale price index. 
wl S16) 
o}; 9 te | ° 
1 2] = be 
4 a! « 
| 3] 2! § 
~*~ [9] c = 
rs | Pa & So 
wl & i ae 
Retail Prices Paid by Farmers................ 82 82| 83| 95 
Fisher’s Index Number. .................000003- 72\ %\. -J21 32 


CATTLE—At Chicago— 

























1,300-pound fat cattle 78| 72) 65) 89 
1,100-pound fat cattle 80| 74) 73) 91 
Canners and cutters 65| 60. 63, 102 
REL I ERT WITS. 73] 68| T1| 83 
HOGS—At Chicago— 
Heavy hogs 62 63 55) 103 
Light hogs 68' 72! 70! 105 
Pigs 63 65 67 99 
Sows (smooth and rough) soc 55, 57) 54 100 
SHEEP—At Chicago— 
DIORDIR ccncsiclnscaetisssnbbiascashpndeammentenneseminaprense 63 60; 58| 79 
GRAIN—At Chicago— } 
ee SE eee 51| 61) 62! 105 
Oats, No. 2 white ... 53| 53) 57) 93 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... 40 39 41 70 
Wheat, No. 2 northern ................ 40; 39; 39) 68 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— 
Corn .. | 41) 49) 56! 106 
Oats OTe: 44° 44 52] 91 
RR OS See $3; 32) 34 67 
WOOL AND HIDES— | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston......... 52 50 47 69 
Light cow hides, at Chicago ............) 71] 76] 78, 68 
MILL-FEEDS— | 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee....... 49) 57) 64, 97 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee........... 59! 61 58! 94 
Bran, at Kansas City .......... ae 41 38| 45) 108 
BOTER, SE TAMNBAG CICY  crcccserccorsccoence | 35) 36] 42) 102 
Wau 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ............... 74) #61 80| 91 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas Cit y eee: 66, 67, 71) 113 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 
BURR, BE CORECIO eicrcveciescccs cece cissecis 70! 69) 62] 95 
Red clover seed, at Chicago........... 68| 69) 81 91 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .................| 62 62 8&5) 105 
Cotton, at New York .....c.c.000.. R oie 34 35 46 55 
Rese, RC CRICRRO .cocsiseiveen P 66 70) 73 89 
Fat hens, at Chic ago. sebbasésecageiwennn’ 81 82; 82| 94 
PROVISIONS—At senge*- | | | 
Lard ‘ ieneeke axel @01. 87; si 86 
Ham Kits 70; 69) 65) 87 
Bacon > = 95 95 96) 113 
FUTURES—At Chicago— | 
Corn— | | 
September 51 7 58! 107 
December sinh vageninwntiuan 48; 49 95; 110 
BT Sciacsthevevcones : ‘ a 52 53} cose] 113 
Oats— 
September anaes ‘ . 4% 52 61 90 
December oe bese .| 50) 651 62) 89 
RERIAIT sonic Coes uaabasenacsicaursares kerkenaeonies |e |) oe 97 
Wheat 
September. .... vaiyianetnene 40] 41) 44) 72 
December _........ EE Oe 45 73 
BNET « eadeniseckan | 42) 42] noose 73 
Lard— | 
‘ptember .. Nacibiesaeaeecccdt “We 6 61 R4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— | | 


Connellsville ..... 
Birmingham 
New York 

at Ne 


Coke, at 
Pig iron, at 
Copper, at 

Crude petroleum, 





. Tee 
















Lumber—Douglas fir (f. 0. b | | | | 
Washington) ae Sewer 67). 69) 65) 86 
Crude rubber 19} 20] 20) 35 
Cement 79| 79) 79 88 

FINANCIAL— | | 

Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at | | 
New York 29} 29; 29) 49 
Industrial stock 95| 93] 99) 141 
ee  § Se ean 66! 66) 76! 118 
Public utility stocks 126! 125| 132) 164 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 




















HOGS 
| = , | 
| = aa! 

2. nwt a 

Bue ae te 

25) os) Se 

e6| 23| 65 
June 28 to July 4 OETEE OU 75 79] +63 
EE Ye» eee ert tas , 68) 69 63 
July 12 to 18 79; 80) «63 
Tuly 39° t0725 c.ccers.. 76 75) 62 
July 26 to August 71) 74) 65 
August 2to 8 ome 76 77 65 
August AON | Serge sa _ 86) 74) 62 

CATTLE 
June 28 to July 4 ee hcusiehsiibantucconssaiiens 79 96 66 
Ty SS | errr 78 73) 68 
July 12 to 18 81! 79) 70 
July 19 to 25 } 82) 82) 72 
July 26 to August 1 REE BS 93 97! 74 
August 2to 8&8. : j Bs: 92 88 73 
August §$ to 15 79 74 76 
SHEEP 

June 28 to July 4 .. ‘ ; . 97 125 24 
July 5 to 11 saline banned enwenghaacanecedpiaedin 78 91 38 
July 12 to 18. . ER 92} 106] 44 
July 19 to 25 cheerios |} ga] 117] 9 45 
July 26 to August 1 ar eaes / $1] 116! 48 
August 2 to 8. : sind | 79 27 42 
August 9 to Ta es cslah ana eee: 96; 129} 36 
June 97! 125! 48 


28 to July 4 
ly 5 to ll .. 
ity 12 to 18 
July 19 to 25 .. 
July 26 to August 1 





August 2 79} 127 50 
August 9 to tS 96g! 129) 4 





| 
| 


Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 

















HOGS 
eifis 
ela|é& 
;} ele & 
O| O| 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | + 
Last week ... 6.32) 5.98 
Week before 6.48] 6.08 





Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 


.38! 6.68 
Week before 5 


7 
| 7.55| 6.88 








Light (150-200 
Last week .... 7.32| 6.94 
Week before . 7.85, 7.18 
Light lights (130- 150 “Tbs. = | 
Last week ........ peseaiettani 7.25) 6.75 
Week before 7.551 7.00 







































Smooth and rough heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ; | 4.62) 4.82) 4.25 
Week before .. asses minis | 4.80| 5.12! 4.75 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Last week 6.25! 7.05 
Week before slichtivuner ade Malad scmindsegibvocient Set Ceaas 
Stock pigs— | | 
Rim MOINEE cnc isccckscavecatee cecpenugauesinenstucetisetonsteue woo] 7.05 
EO, CROC | scsi rnescantnich os wemmnmninnut | 7.12 
CATTLE 
Medium and heavy-weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— | { 
Choice and prime— | | | 
MRTG WIE spteies esvzecscnnse oven size segs vine seenesnsomsocscse| MUMEE (e aM: Deere 
Week before ..... Sere ee re niecsencecst Get Ol Beast ou 
Good— } ' | 
Last week ............ | 8.62] 8.88) 8.38 
Week be fore Sic: catia Canasicousalnadecsuscatents 8.00} 8.38! 7.50 
Medium— | i 
EGER WOOK <isivinsdncees 7.38] 7.62) 
Week before 7.00} 7.00} 
Common— | 
OS eee oes ee 
Week before ................6 -| 5.88} 5.38) 4.88 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 lbs. down)—— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week eae 9.42)10.00; 9.62 
Week before .... 9.12) 9.38) 9.00 
Medium and go00d— | | 
Last week .......... 7.88) 8.38) 6.62 
Week be fore woe} 7.62] 7.62] 7.12 
Common— | | 
AMINE MII aac oiltiosapientdbcad ttivin Micra sotebssnseleinenieten 5.88] 5.88] 5.00 
Week before 5.88, 5.38] 4.88 
Butcher cattle— | } 
Heifers— | { 


PR i ccs caccccsmaiininn ncsvies sia cccepeo pvabtiancamainse | 
Week before 
Cows— 































BRIE WOON. pevieceiciissecces 5.00! 4.38 
Week before | 4.88), 4.00 
Bulls— | 

Last week ...... | 3.62] 4.00) 3.12 

Week before 3.50] 3.88) 3.25 
Canners and cutte | | 

Last week ..... | 2.38} 2.70! 2.38 

Week before * | 2.38] 2.50] 2.12 
Stockers and feeders | | | 

TINIE, « cucsecaginnsecsndbeduis teepaceibeessineedacvsakig bins | 5.84) 5.81! 5.44 

NN ENON 65 us feiss Cy case poeens va tonpbecenausnccecuans | 5.62) 5. | 4.75 
Cows and heifers— | 

Last week ......... 4.25! 4.38) 4.00 

Week before 4.25, 4.25] 4.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. to prime— 

Last week ........... .-| 6.62] 6.75] 6.42 

Week before M ' 6.20) 6.58] 6.05 
Lambs, culls and common— | 

ON eer 4.62) 4.38) 4.38 

Week before ......cc.cc0000 4.38) 4.25] 4.25 
Yearling wethers, medium | 

sast week ......... 4.50) 5.12! 4.38 

Week before sid wx veicusas 4.50| 4.88) 4.25 
| Ewes, medium to choice— | | 

EWE WOON sscsssas ies sosecssasscateccvcncnscteitasnietececcce| POLSL EO OO 

Week before . coca’ 2.50] 2.50] 2.62 
Feeder lambs, medium. ‘to choi | 

Last week ......... plsen pitas akanton 5.12 

Week before 4.75! 


| 





| Mixed clover 





unless otherwise 


cattle, 
from common to choice. 


Hogs quoted good to choice 
stated, at an average 


HAY 


No, 1— | 
Last week ........ = ose | esevesveet OO 
Week before wees [14.50] 












































Timothy, No, 1— | 
Last week .......... oodhe 116.50 
Week before .-114.50) 
Alfalfa, choice— ] | 
Last week rem} Re iA 14.25 
Week before ............. 12.75 114.2 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last ee oe > = 
Week before 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last Week. .....00s0000...0 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last Week occ eee [10.75 
Week be fore. 10.75 
Oat straw— | 
Last week wee] 6.50! 6.50] 4.75 
Week before 6.50) 8.00) 4.75 
! 
Pt lady 
o o 
Pao E| 
°o | 
be bd g € 
ei ete ae 
; « & © 4 
Corn, No. 2Y¥— | | | 
a week | 37%! .32 
Veek before ‘ 2! .44%4! .39 
Cor by No. 3Y— | | | 
TE OBR konnondeiacced CEOs PER 
MUMMIES «occ csecucde ceca BE ga) aes | .43%/! .38 
Oats— | | | 
Last week } .21%%] .21%] .17%4! .14 
Week before 22%] 2116] .17%4| .14 
Rye— | j 
RARE IIE nccsesetnitentinsdenscebcdeeating ty an | 
Week before SES 37% | | 
Wheat, No. 2. hard— } 
WE ON i che, | 51 | 44% 87 | 3416 
Week before ............ | 50%] .4346] .3914!1 83% 





























FEEDS 
biotieeaaiy ar ae 
> | 3&4 
eiszia 
P U0 j A = ’ 
3 @ a 3418 
elajlelale 
= « = 2 io 
a | K | A Q 5 
Bran— | | l 
Last week .... 112.50] 9.25) 9.75)14.0( 
Week before ...... }11.75} 8.25] 9.75115.00 
Shorts— | | 
Last week {12.25} 9.25} 9.75/17.04 
Week before ...... {10.88} 9.25) 9.25/18. 04 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week ate 17.04 
Week before 17.00 


Linseed oil meal (o. 
Last week ........ 
Week before = 

Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 
| Fae 
Week before ............. 


p.)— 





























|; Tankage— | 
"SL ere eee By 135.00).........|40.00135.00 
TE (DBTODO ccccsiiercsiseccctestantons fouuaaien 135.00) ../40.00135,00 

Giuten— | pai 
sast ahs DE tdeiee \18 
Week a ee See ay 

*Soybean oil meal | a 
RAMEE, URI as ckscke cssctsccencescccenancatstuesen 25.00 
Week before ............ ol wee | 29.00 
seatatione at Des Moines in ton lots; all other 

points, car lots. 
tCar lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa, 














MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery 
Cheddar cheese 
Eggs, fresh firsts 
BPE scvacksnacs nceesi 
Fat hens 
Broilers 
Geese 

Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at 


extras 


Red clover seed, at Chicago .... 

Cotton, at New York = 

Lard, at Chicago .....8. acne nbnsiekeauateruets 
Foreign Markets— 
















FROGUOR oiccctvcesences 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .... 
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No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires . ae 26% 
Lard, at Liverpool .......... : 8.91 8.67 
MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feede 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 
Month of July 
| lw | B 
} 3 | ¢ Z 
| = a 2 j 
Re: S a 
 _aaeecre 21,127 12,910} 7,875 
1630 . 10,100 9,650 6,099 
183 13,386} 7,978) 6,477 | 
Two Weeks Ending August 7, 1931; August 8, 1930; 
August 9, 1929 
(Cl) Se ewe 15,631; 12,813{ 6,819] 10,497] 66,318 
1930. Walt 5, | 3,741 5,394 30,19 
1931 14,373 10,396| },408 12: 4] 7, 7165 
TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 


year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 


supplies of corn, 
of butter and eggs. 


Week ending 
June 27 
July 4 
July 11 
July 18 
July 25 





August r 
August 8. 
August 15 .... 





It will “be noted that wheat is burdened 


more than twice the five-year ave 


wheat and oats and the 


storare stocks 
! 
| | | 
ed u 
a Y| x 
si! oo] “| ole 
| 2 . ~ 
oe: @ >| 
& | | alg 
0 ri OO; Bla 
3 
4 
4 





60} 222| 63, 80) 98 
62! 208} 65! 75) % 

with stoeks 
rage. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 


Figures show the percentage for 


August 1, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eig 


ending 
for 


the week 
ht-year average 

































the corresponding week: Coal and coke 71 per cém™ 
grain 89 per cent, livestock 77 per cent, lumber 40 Pel 
cent, ore 52 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise | 
per cent. 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS i 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1998, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 76. Fou 
per cent bonds are quotable at 73. 
PORK PRODUCTS 
The following table gives the percentage of the 
seven-year average, 1924-1930, of pork products store 
at western markets. 
= = lels 
~| S| ¢s 
.o a . 
S| eo §& 
2 
© - 
Ed): 
|&| ale 
——sai 94h Bs 
May 1 ¥ és| 9) 
June 1 74} 106) 
July 1 72) 11) ae 
August 1_ 80] 110) 





Aug. 29, 193. 
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EADERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The classified, advertising rate is 15¢ a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 

whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name CS address as part of the ad. Thus, 

“PF, L. Wi * is counted as three words. ‘‘226 
Ww. 2ist St. ee counted as four words and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,”’ as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. 0. D. 
counts as three_ words. . F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R, 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection, One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
























































wees Number Insertions 

ae 1 {| 2 Ee eee Oe ee 
Jo ..|31.50/$3.00/$4.50) 7 00/$10,50/$16.50 
11 | 1.65} 3.30] 4.95) 6.60] 11.55) 18.15 
12 | 1.80! 3.6 5:40 720 12.60] 19.80 
13 ..| 195] 3.90) 5.85) 7.80] 13.65) 21.45 
14 | 2.10} 4.20] 6.30] 8.40] 14.70] 23.10 
is "| 2.25] 4.50} 6.75] 9.00] 15.75] 24:75 
16 | 240| 4.80) 7.20} 9.60) 16.80! 26.40 
17 | 255] 8.10! 7.65(19.20 17.85) 28.05 
18 _| 2.70] 5.40] 8.10]10.80] 18.90] 29.70 
19 .| 2.85] 5.70] 8.55j11.40) 19.95] 31.35 
a9 "| 3.00) 6.00) 9.00/12.00| 21.00) 33.00 
5) | 3.15] 6.30] 9.45/12.60] 22.05) 34.65 
so “| 3.30! 6.60! 9.90'13.20] 23.10! 36.30 
jth FREE BOOK TELLS HOW TO MAKE 
more money on poultry, eggs and veal. Thousands 


of satisfied customers depend on Karstens for big- 
ger profits. One trial aT: will convince you. 
Karsten & Sons, Dept. 14, 1100 Fulton Market, 
Chicago 
yOuR POU LTRY WILL B BRING F: FANCY PRICES 
if you ship to us. We give you a guaranteed 
ce and pay all express charges. Coops furnished. 
Ss mailed same day. Prices on request. Write 
ws before you sell, Reiling Hatcheries, Davenport, 
Jowa, 
CHICAGO “BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
Peoria St.. — ©. Commission a specialty. 
Posliry, veal, 3 butter. Highest prices ob- 











tained. Returns mailed same 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. rite for 


information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton | St. ¢ Chier go, 

, REMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS. 
EXTRA P cal 





fryers. Premiums all live poultry. 4 
Write us. Coops supplied. holesale —, D. 
L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 
cago. 





0 GLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
“1 dolph St., Chicago. Established Ry Ship us 
ner nitry, veal, eggs. Top pi Remittance 
day arrival. 

ONE CENT to Na ON FANCY Re ae 9 
Tish coo’ on requ 

far Son, Chicago. Established 

1890 





Englew ° 





a HAY WANTED 
GET F MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship _-% Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clark 
8t., Chicago. Write for prices and full particulars, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


§PECIAL—35 _GENUINE ENGLISH  SHEP- 





herd pups. (We specialize in spayed females.) 
Rither sex, $7. Both colors. (Heeler stock—no 
fooling—guaranteed). 4 partly trained Shepherds, 
$10. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. : 
COLLIES—WHITE AND _ COLORS. _ PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 


liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
Ptanteed. Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa 





GENUINE F ge ISH _ SHEP = RD PU PS—BEST 

heeler stock v. aranteed to make 
workers. Either = 5 or MY Trial offer. High- 
tiew Kennels, R. 3, Cedar Falls, ee 
40 FOX TERRIERS, ALL AGE MALES, 





Toy Terriers, $8; large 


spayed female pups, $6; : - 
Sunnyside Ken- 


type Terriers Write wants. 
nels, Reinbeck, Towa. es 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD 

herd cross (3% months) 


‘AND GERMAN SHEP- 
males—spayed females 


$4. Real farm dogs. Sunnyside, Reinbeck, Towa. 
THREE MONTH OLD PUPS, HALF GREY- 
hound, half Irish wolfhound. Males, $7; females, 


$5. Igge Dnitsman, |. Fonda, 
MALE SHEPHE RD» PUPS. 
g00¢ 


owa. 


WILL MAKE VERY 





l stock dogs. $5. Chas. Casey, Correction- 

Tile, Towa 
WANTED—SMALL. TYPE | FOX TERRIER 
Pat (Give description.) Sunnyside, Reinbeck, 

a 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, HEELING 
_buppies. Ed Barnes, Fairfield, Neb. a, 
POR SALE—NICE FOX TERRIER PUPS. 0. 
_K. Hull What Cheer, Towa. 

FUR BEARERS 

ALL STAR SILVER FOXES, INTERNATIONAL 
wine winners. Also fine dark Mink. Buy Now. 

anesota Silver Fox Co., Deerwood, Minn. Dept. 


a 





EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED FOR. GOOD PAY POSITIONS 

Airplane Mechanics, Auto Mechanics, 
~ Mechanics, Radio Mechanics, Welders, 
— taking necessary training in this school. Learn 
lere Lindbergh learned. We qualify you for good 
{ paying $150 to $500 per month. For 
atalog and complete information write now to 


Lineotn Au o and Airplane School, 2746 Automo- 

bre Building, Lineoln, Nebraska. 

nr .AN AUCTIONEER. EARN "$25. $100 
faily. Send for catalog, also ho receive 


se Study Course free. Send $1 for peationon’ s 

© Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 

' not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 

» Decatur, Indiana. 

WE yin Av TOMOBIL JES 
enders Ody repairing. 

2008F | Ma n. Kansas _City, Mo. 


Fann SALESMEN aa 
ARMERS CAN BUY LUBRICATING OILS DI- 
com Tect from refinery at tremendous savings. Liberal 
quimissions to representatives, Write Simmer Oil 
tera tion Ottumwa, Towa. 


SITUATION WANTED | 


PROENT, Y WANTED, FARM JOB WITH SEP- 
te house. dhe, Rake, Iowa. 


~ ELEC- 
Stevinson’ s, 





FARM LANDS 


wr. MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
inesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by pank. Write Jobn S. rensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street. Chicago, Il. 
LAND OPENINGS—FARMS IN MINNESOTA, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. Improved farms, small or 
large, new land at sound investment prices for 
grain, livestock, dairying, fruit, poultry. Rent or 
get a home while prices are low. Write for Free 
k and details. E. C. Leedy, 307, Great 


00) Dept. 
Northern Railway, St. _ Paul, 1 Minnesota. 


320 ACRES JASPER CO., MO., 
Oplis, Kan., on graveled’ road. 











2% MILES OF 
6 room, 2 story 


house. ‘Wagon scales. Machine shed, double corn 
crib. Barn 46x80. First class shape. 40 acres 
meadow, 60 acres pasture, balance farm land. Fine 
stock and grain farm. Abundance of water. Bar- 


gain $50 per acre. Fred Blasiar, Oplis, Kan. 











178 ACRE FARM FOR SALE, GRAVELED 
mail route, 3 miles town, one-half mile school. 
Good state of cultivation. Call or write F. W. 


Hoffman, 481 W. Ist St., Spencer, Towa. 
BARGAIN DAIRY FARM 1 LIST | AND HIGH- 
__way map. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 


_ LIVESTOCK | 


BEEF CATTLE a 
SHORTHORN BULLS. 30 BULLS 
to 15 months old, very low prices. Wil 
have” some sale bulls at Des Moines. S. B. Hudson 
& Son, Knoxville, Iowa. 

DAIRY. CATTLE 








POLI LED 
2 


PUREBRED GUERNSEY COWS AND HEIF- 
ers, fresh and springers. One or carload. Dale 
Livingston, Grinnell, Iowa. 


REGISTERED 
from R. P. cows, 
Myers, Adel, Towa. 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS AND HEIF- 
_ers for sale. Peter Johansen, Ringsted, Iowa. 
DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
SHORTHORNS GREAT > 
Low prices. K. Fatland, 


BROWN SWISS BULL 


“CALVES 
Accredited herd. H. E, 


MILKING 
and pedigree. 
bridge. lowa._ 


MERIT 
Cam- 








Rs Se = SWINE 
BERKSHIRE BOARS, $17.50. OXFORD RAMS. 
Guaranteed. Fred Luttrell, Paris, Missouri. 


~ Mention _ Wallaces’ Farmer and _Towa_ Homestead _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY HOUSES, BROODER 





CORN CRIBS, 


houses. Standard design. Cut to fit. Creosoted. 
Ready to assemble. Good looking, durable. No 
mites. Your inquiry will bring full information. 
Louisiana Lumber Company, Cairo, Il 


cai ie COFFEE ee 
SEND NO MONEY—PAY THE POSTMAN 

only $2.50 for 10 Ibs. Special Blend——best cof- 
fee you ever tasted. Ground or whole. We pay all 
postage and money order fees. Free gifts with order. 


Plantation Coffee Co., 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. __ 

ate CORN HARVESTER . t 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVES' TER, POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 

ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 
Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 

KODAK FINISHING | ee ; 

FREE FRAMED ENLARGE MENTS, SEND 

roll and quarter for six glossy prints and cou- 








pons. Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Iowa. : 

ROLL DEVELOPED “AND SEVEN “DE LUXE 
prints, one hand colored, 30c. *asco Photo 

Laboratories, Box 73, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLL DEVEI PED AND PRINTED. 
natural colored 25c. American 
_ Minneapolis, _Minn. 
DEVELOPED. AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Fast_ service; free rolls given. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


ONE EX- 
Photo 





ROLL. 
rints for 20c, 
The Picture Folks, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


i KODAK FINISHING 

FREE E NLARGEMENT COUPON, SIX PRINTS, 
first roll developed, 25¢. Capitol Film Service, 

1449 Capitol, Des Moines, Iowa. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
glossitone prints, 25c. Day Night Studio, Se- 

dalia, Missouri. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 
c larecinest. 25c coin. Kays Photo Service, La 
Tosse 


__ POULTRY “FOUNTAIN ie: 
POULTRY FOUNTAIN—WRITE FOR DE- 
scriptive circular of the best Automatic Poultry 
Fountain made. Quinn Wire and Iron Works, Dept. 
C, Boone, Iowa 


USED INCUBATORS 


INCUBATOR BARGAINS — GREATLY RE- 
duced prices on entire stock of used incubators. 
Sold on mest liberal terms ever given. ~All leading 
makes. Buckeyes, Petersines, Blue Hens, Newtowns, 
etc. Many nearly new, 2,000 to 30,000 capacity, 
all guaranteed. Write or wire for description and 
prices before buying any incubator. Our’ reputa- 
tion. protects you. Smitht Ineubator Company, 
3135-A West _121st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SORGHUM 


KENTUCKY PURE CANE SORGHUM MOLAS- 
ses. Tastes better because it’s pure. Sample 10c. 
Rosenblatt’s, Hawesville, Ky. 


FARM MACHINERY 








BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS—CUTS THROUGH 
turns under all trash without clogging. New Re 

a Prices. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, 

ne 

MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
terms. Write today. J. C. Marlow, Box 8, 

Mankato. _ Minn. * . 

ME YER CUP INSIDE ELEV ATOR. CHEAP. 


Good shape. Tom Flaherty, Le Mar 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘“How to Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent A torney, 149-P Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly op- 





posite 3." Patent Office), Washington, dD. Cc. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 

torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 





SERVICE. NO 
Surety Bldg., 


TALBERT DICK. cs 
consultation charges. So. 
Tes Moines. Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS | 


NOTICE. To POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
ee. without inspection, the seller upon 
-ipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
oe buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shivoed a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
tween our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 





Ge er See er “ne ga” Ree es ee ae 


Use This Order Blank Now! | 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


qndhipsateataatnniadiimgagiiin times in your 


is enclosed. 





paper. Remittance of $ 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


























Name 


seeweerceeees 








Address 





A cnsiinnnpiaithepenssitivcneeesslialyinih inh igi Sisotieilcesikseiciancineiieigeitngiensell 


(Count as part of ad) 


Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 























“| Had Very 
Good Success 


Selling Eggs” 


In spite of prevailing poultry prices, 
there still seems to be a market for hatch- 
Ing eggs among readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and lowa Homestead. We receive quite a 
few letters like the one below. 


June 17, 1931 
Gentlemen: 
Will you please stop my turkey egg 
has been in your paper since 
I have had very 
eggs this year 
Yours respectfully, 


ad that 
April 4th issue? 
bons good success in 
selling my 


Mrs. Grace Drury, 
Rowan, Iowa. 











_BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS ENGLISH TOM BARRON, $8; 
Giants, $10; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $6; 

All heavy breeds, $8. feavy assorted, 7. Light 

consveed, $5.50. Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, 
Inois 


STARTED CHICKS—PULLETS 4-16 
old. Light breed cockerels. 
Towa. 


WEEKS 
Iowa Hatchery, Iowa 


eo ate POULTRY 


: JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
_ mas—100 or 1,000, 12¢ each. 12 .other lead- 
ing blood tested varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Mlinois. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 

OLD CHICKS, $5.50; WEEK OLD, $6.50; 
$7.75 hundred. Hamilton Hatch- 
lowa. 
:- WHITE MINORCA 
ONLY te EACH, WHITE MINORCA CHICKS 

from best blood lines. Personius Minorca Farm, 
Fairmont, Minn 


DAY 
two weeks old, 
ery. Bancroft, 


PULLETS _ * 
PULLETS — WHITE, BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks, Black Giants, 


12 to 18 weeks old, $1, $1.20 each. lowa Hatch- 


ery. lowa City, lowa. 

PULLETS—LIGHT BREEDS, ANCONAS, LEG- 
horns, Minorcas. 3-5 weeks old. Light breed 

cockerels. lowa Hatchery, fowa City, lowa. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; GRIMM _ AL- 
falfa, $8. White sweet clover, $3. All 60 Ib. 


bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas. fe: 
BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED, DIRECT 
from Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and save money. 
RASPBERRIES 
LATHAM RASPBERRIES SHOULD BE PLANT- 
ed in the fall, No. plants, $3 per 100; No. 2, 
$2. Catalogue ‘of bulbs free. Mankato Nursery, 


Mankato, Minnesota. 

WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces” 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘The Reader's 

Market.” 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 

Those of our readers who wish a better 
understanding of the problem of heating 
and ventilating their homes will find 
much that is interesting and valuable in 
the text “Heating and Ventilating,” by 
Hubbard and Severns, published at $2.50 
by the American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This explains fully the heat 
buildings and how to estimate the 


losses from 
heating 


requirements for each room, the proper 
sizes of heaters and furnaces, the heating 
units for each room, and so on. There 


are very complete discussions of warm air 
and combination systems, steam boilers 
and hot water heating, direct and indirect 
steam heating, vacuum systems, tempera- 
ture regulators and other heating acces- 
sories, home ventilation, and so on, The 
book contains 225 pages, nearly 200 illus- 
trations, and very complete tables of va- 
rious kinds.—I. W. D. 





POWER FROM MODEL T FORD 

The average Model T Ford in very good 
condition can be depended on for about 
eight to ten horse power of steady power. 
However, by putting on a larger radiator 
and extra water capacity, an extra large 
capacity fan, and a circulating water 
pump, it will deliver around fifteen horse 
power- without serious overheating, and 
considerably more for a short period. A 
governor is necessary for safe belt power 
operation, but these can be purchased 
much more cheaply than they can be 


made.—I. W. D. 








18—980 





STOCKER and FEEDER SALE 


» (At public auction at my sale yard) 

Located 10 miles North of Mason 
City on Paved Highway No. 65, 
also on No. 9. 


MANLY, 


1400 JOWA, 


HEAD Sept. 10th 


Pigs Sold Before Noon—1000 Immune Feeding Pigs 
900 Good Black-faced Western Feeding Lambs 


This is my seventh annual public sale. The cattle are 
of good desirable quality and acclimated cattle. Most 
of them have grazed in Strand’s pastures all summer. 
All cattle will be weighed sale day and guaranteed 
weights given with each lot. 





Sale starts 
promptly at 
10 o’clock 


Sale, Rain or Shine 


In case of rain will be held in 
large tent 


e 

Cattle 
100 Hereford Steers 
20 Hereford Steers 
20 Hereford Steers 
30 Hereford Steers 
30 Hereford Steers 
100 Hereford Calves 
100 Hereford Feeding Cows__Wt. 
40 Hereford Heifers _______ Wt. 
20 Hereford Heifers _______ Wt. 
20 Roan Steers _____.______ Wt. 1000 
20 Reon Steers _........__- Wt. 
20 Roan Steers ____________ Wt. 
40 Roan Steers ____________ Wt. 
30 Roan Steers ____________ Wt. 
60 Roan Steers ____________ Wt. 
40 Roan Steers ____________ Wt. 
20 Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 1000 
40 Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 
60 Shorthorn Steers ______~_ Wt. 
100 Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 
100 Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 
60 Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 
40 Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 
100 Shorthoxn Steers _______ Wt. 
60 Shorthorn Heifers ______ Wt. 
40 Shorthorn Heifers ______ Wt. 
40 Shorthorn Heifers ______ Wt. 
40 Shorthorn Feeding Cows_Wt. 





700 
600 
500 
550 
600 
500 
850 


An opportunity to buy cattle on an Iowa farm acclimated 
to this condition—ready to convert your feeds into 
a profit. Come! Buy at your own price. 


The livestock business is my only business, and as a 
part of my yearly program I offer at public auction each 
fall quality feeder cattle and this sale is my seventh 
annual auetion. There are many who have bought in 
most every sale and I have numerous letters from 
satisfied customers. The price paid is left entirely to 
farmers and cattlemen. With the present cost of cattle 
and prevailing price of grain and feed this should be 
one of the most profitable years in a long time to feed 
cattle—Oswald Strand. 


TERMS: ‘Time extended to those desiring credit. 


‘OSWALD STRAND, Manly, Iowa 


NOTE: Railroads are Rock Island, M. & St. L. and Great 
Western. 
W. J. Murphy, Mason City, Iowa 
J. R. Dorsey, Plymouth, Iowa 
Otto Seeberger, Maquoketa, Iowa 
Will Potter, Latimer, Iowa 
Northwest Savings Bank, Clerk, 
Mason City, Iowa 





Aucts. 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMBESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oct. 16—C. T. Rierson, Radcliffe, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Harlan, Iowa; 
Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa, 
Oct. 26—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
Mar. 28—Breeders’ Bull Sale, Sioux City, 


Iowa; Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall 
Lake, lowa. 
GUERNSEYS 
Sept. 22—Annual Consignment Sale, P. 
Mv. yore Hh Mer., Wellman, 
Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Sept. 28—A. F. Hager & Sons, Avoca, 
Iowa. 
Oct, 22—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa, 


HOLSTEINS 
November 9 and 10—National Ormsby 
Sale, State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Melin-Petersen Co., Mgrs., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 23—Swearingen Bros., Hedrick, Ia. 
Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 


Oct. 1—J. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Interst: ite Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, lowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 
Mer. Mapleton, Iowa. 

Oct. 1 i C. Dougherty, Rock Valley, 
Iowa, 


Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O'Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and _ Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Megr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 

Nov. 9—A. J. Moffitt, Ackworth, lowa, 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
Sept. 10—Oswald Strand, Manly, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa, 

Oct. 27—W. F. Vandicar, Mondamin, Ia. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Sept. 26—E. S. Ketterman, Kingsley, Ta. 

Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, lowa, 

Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 

Oct. 2—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 

Oct. 83—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Ia. 





Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa, 


Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 

Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 

Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 7T—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 7—Central Iowa Hampshire Boar 
Sale, Alden, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 

Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 

Oct. 10—A. A. Aronson & Son, Missouri 
Valley, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, Iowa, 
Oct. 16—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa, 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 24—Wm. A. Sear, Earlham, Iowa. 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa, 

Oct. 9—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, 

Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa, 

Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Oct. 16—-F. H. Hassler, Manning, Iowa. 

oe. 17—Howard Darland, Barnes City, 
owa. 

Oct. 20—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
Tow a. 


Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 29—Chris. H. Miller, Alexander, Ia, 
FEEDER PIGS 
Sept. 10—Oswald Strarfd, Manly, Iowa. 





FAIR AND LIWESTOCK SHOW 
DATES 
Clay County Fair, Spencer, September 
22-26. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Sep- 
tember 28-October 4. 
Northwest Missouri State Fair, Beth- 
any, September 6-11. 
National Dairy Show, St. 
tober 11-18. 
American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show, Kansas City, November 14-21. 
International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, November 28-December 5. 


Louis, Oc- 





It has been estimated that more than 
50 per cent of domestic breeding stock 
is obsolete from the standpoint of most 
efficient production. Up-to-date live- 
stock raisers are culling out ‘‘old model” 
animals and abandoning old methods 
which have become obsolete and un- 
economic. 





Heifer calves compared with steer 
calves in feeding trials in Iowa during 
the past year gained less than the 
steers, but reached suitable finish for 
the market long before the steers. 














HORSES. AND JACKS 


Aug. 29, 1937 
HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Bargains During 
State Fair Week 


We are making special low prices on our bulls 
cows and heifers and have a fine lot to show =. 
during the fair week. See us at our exhibit at a 
fair and arrange then to go out to the farms tn «.” 
the balance of the a If you can’t come t the 
fair write us your ; 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD HOLSTEIN FARMS 
NORWALK 1Ow Ome 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Dairy cows and heifers, One or a carload. T, p 

tested accredited area. a 
DODGE COUNTY CATTLE COMPANY 

WEST CONCORD MINNESOTA 














SE RVICE ABLE 16 mo. Ormsby bull for sale 
Weight about 1,000 lbs.; nicely marked, good 

individual. Sire son of World’s Champion (i, ’ 

Dam 520 Ibs, butter, first calf two-year-old ¢ I 








Bull's 11 nearest tested dams average aln 900 

ie, butter, guaranteed. Accredited, Vi write 

. E. FERGUSON LAURE ONS. OWA 
HEREFORDS 





Hereford Bulls 


SALE 
Choice Anxiety hee cA bulls coming tw 
SECOR & BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, 10w, 


7 =i > - : 
ANXIETY HEREFORDS 
Herd bull prospects for sale sired by Panama St an 
a Yams of Beau Mischief and Paragor 
blood: lines. Herd bulls in service. Panama Sta 

and Anxiety Domino 4th. Visitors welcome 
E. 0. JOHNSON MIL 








iway 


FORD, IOWA 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE 








I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 yearling bulls. Sired 
by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall. The choicest 
breeding and priced to sell. Mention this paper 

VALTER WILKINSON LUCAS. IOWA 

JERSEYS 





JERSEY BULLS 


Grandsons of Sophie 19th and Tormentor 19th, 
dams, granddaughters of Pogis 99th and Sophies 
Agnes Son III. T. B. tested. Ready for service. 


Prices reasonable. 
M. L. HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN 





Jersey Bull Calves for Sale 
Closing out sale of bull calves from Register of 
Merit dams. Price range from $30 to $75 st 
enough to cover cost of feed. | All must be sad 
promptly ? 
LL ENDAL E JERSEY FARM Charles City, Iowa 


SHORTHORNS 
Choice Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 


I am offering 6 splendid young Scotch bulls for 
sale, sired by a son of Imp, Gartley Lastman. All 
reds and roans, good individuals, and psiced right. 
Write or come and see them. 

EXIRA, IOWA 


RAY COGLON 
Shorthorn Men Attention! 


Retired breeder offers his set of herd, books and 
genes iation oe at a bongs ain. First check 
for $50 takes both. Address H. H. Johnston, 1912 
Grand, Des Moines, Iowa. 














____MILKING SHORTHORNS 
PEERLESS 24 Belle Vernon herds ot ~~ 


ing Shorthorns, 
years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers, Prices oe White Col 
lie puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa 


RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired by 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International grand 
champion and by Pilot, second aged bull, Iowa, 
1927. Also females all ages. Accredited herd. In 


business 31 years. 
TRACY & WAYRE NASHUA, IOWA 
BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls for Sale 
Three registered Brown Swiss bulls, ready for 
service. Gre grandsons of June’s College Girl 
Price, $100" per head. Also bred heifers and youn 
cows = sale. 


RAN BAYARD, IOWA 
SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Sired by 
International winners. ‘hese rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com- 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Come and see. Write for prices 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College | Ames, Iowa 


7 SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


We are offering 50 choice imported 
and home + nok rams. Also 50 choice 
ewes. d dc ‘a 
sd D ANTE, L “LEONARD & SO 

Ei CORNIN JOWA 





























FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians _are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 





TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


for September farrow. 
gains. Reg) rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, 
BERKSHIRES 


“The Ideal Hog Market” 


gn — on bred sows and gilts and high 
0a! 


class b 
RO OOKWOOD FARM, AMES, IOWA 
€. F. CURTISS PROPRIETOR 


Herd tested for economical 


IOWA 











cedainied Shropshire 
RAMS. Big, rugged yearlings and 
two-year-olds. Ready for heavy 
service and priced reasonable. On 
Primary road No. 
Frank Chandler 


~ 7 »2 r 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regasding the 

Oxford sheep write _ 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 





Kellert on, Iowa f 








RECORDED SHROPSHIRES 4 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearli ngs and 


two year old rams. 100 one and two year old Soa 
Sired by Imported and American bred rams. SbiPP to 
C.0.D. Send for photographs. For sale in lots 


a 


suit t 
ont purchaser :. lowe, RFD. 4 


D. Seamans, Salem, Henry Co. 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES, pest 
Thirty-five choice rams snitable to head the 133 
flocks and 30 ewes. Imp. Buttar 920 Bistline tex 
a alding 163 from Canada now - ead our Hi 
ewes. rices suit the times. + of 
alwa ys welcome. Harry Hansen, 2 miles northeas 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 






































HA! HA! A OREAM— 
AND WAS (tT A Nice 
YOUNG MAN THAT 
SAVED YOu ?[ 
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THE RETORT TERRIBLE 

“We were going along at an awful 
speed!" said a motorist, who was re- 
lating a strange experience with a 
dog and its mistress. 

“I didn’t see the dog, but I heard 
his ‘Ky-yi,’ so I ordered the chauffeur 
to stop. Going back, we found an 
irate lady standing over her dead dog 
—one of the ugliest dogs you ever 
saw! 

“She met us with a tirade of abuse, 
telling us what she thought of us and 
motorists in general, and finishing 
up by calling us the murderers of 
her dog. 

“It was then that I thought I would 
pacify her. 

“Madam,” I said, “I will replace 


your dog.” 


“Sir, she said, “you flatter your- 
self!” 


ENOUGH 


“Ah,” said a seedy-looking indi- 
vidual who got into conversation in a 
railway carriage. “I’ve seen some 
changes. I was once a doctor with a 
large practice, but owing to one little 
slip my patients began to leave me.” 

“What was the slip?” 

“In filling in a death certificate I 
absent-mindedly signed my name in 
the space headed ‘Cause of Death’.” 


UNPALATABLE HANDOUT 
Cook: “Why, you’re the same man 
I gave a piece of pie to yesterday.” 
Tramp: “Yes, but I hardly expect- 
ed to find the same cook here today.” 


COSTLY REMARK 
“Did anybody comment on the way 
you handled your new car?” 
“One man made a brief remark: 
Fifty dollars and costs’.” 


“What! A little squip like you a 
wild animal trainer?” 

“My small size is the secret of my 
success. The lions are waiting for 
me to grow a little larger.” 





pery crooks.” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“Sometimes the polished gentle- 
men who call are nothing but slip- 








EXTRA! EXTRA! 


was up. 


“Oh, just grasshoppers. 


sleuths. 





FROM NEBRASKA 


Frank Martin, Joshaway’s correspondent in Walthill, Nebraska, re- 
ports a big excitement out there recently. He says he heard his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Smith, running around the other night and asked him what 


“Well,” Smith told him, “I heard a big racket out in my cornfield 
and so I went out to see what was going on.” 

“What was it,” Martin asked, having no idea. 
The big ones were giving the little ones 
the dickens because they were only taking one row and they ought 
to have been taking two at a time!” 

Joshaway hopes the inefficiency was reported to Iowa’s grasshopper 








GOTTA SAVE SOME ONE 

A small boy in the visitors’ gallery 
was watching the proceedings of the 
senate chamber. 

“Father, who is that gentleman?” 
pointing to the chaplain. 

“That, my son, is the chaplain,” re- 
plied his father. 

“Does he pray for the senators?” 
asked the boy. 

“No, my son; when he goes in he 
looks around and sées the senators 
sitting there, and then he prays for 
the country.” 


OH, SURE 
A man went into a shop to buy a 
fountain pen. The young saleswoman 
gave him one to try, and he covered 
several sheets of paper with the 
words, “Tempus Fugit.” 
The saleswoman offered him an- 
other pen. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “you would 
like one of these better, Mr: Fugit.” 


BLOW AGAIN 

Two colored privates were discus- 
sing the relative merits of their 
buglers. 

“Why, man, dat bugler of mah 
regiment am so good dat when he 
plays ‘Pay Day,’ it sounds zactly lak 
de symphony orchestra playing ‘De 
Rosary’.” ‘ 

“Hush yo’ mouf, nigger. When 
Snowball Jones wraps his lips ’round 
his bugle an’ plays de mess call, ah 
looks down at mah beans an’ says: 
‘Strawberries, behave yo’self, you're 
kickin’ de whipped cream out o’ de 
dish’.” 


CONVALESCING 

For nearly an hour the girl had 
been compelled to listen to the 
fatuous guest. 

“I fell off my bicycle last week and 
was knocked senseless,” he said. 

“When do you expect to get bet- 
ter?” she asked quickly. 


BIG BUSINESS 

A young boy was going along lead- 
ing a dog with a rope. A bystander 
asked him: “What you going to do 
with that dog?” 

“I’m going to sell him for $50,000.” 

“What! You want $50,000 for that 
cur dog?” 

“Yep, and I’ll get it, too.” 

A few days later, the same boy 
came along with only the piece of 
rope. 

“Did you sell your dog?” 

“Yep—I sold him.” 

“Did you get your price?” 

“Yep, I sold him for $50,000; I got 
my price, all right; but I took in a 
couple of $25,000 cats on the deal.” 


AXEL SPOKE OUT OF TURN 


Axel Nelson, Chicago, seeking a 
divorce from his wife, was not mak- 
ing much progress until he told the 
judge of how she had gone to the dog 
pourd and brought home a nonde- 
script mongrel which she named 
Axel. 

“Well, that’s different,” the judge 
exclaimed. 

“And not only that,” continued 
Axel, “when she would call ‘Axel, 
Axel,’ and I would answer, she'd say: 
‘Not you, I want the other dog’.” 

“Divorce granted,” shouted the 
court; “next case.” 


HAD REASON TO REJOICE 


A small boy was watching a bright 
glow in the sky with the utmost de- 
light. 

“I am glad you admire the beauties 
of nature, my son,” said an old gen- 
tleman. “Isn't it a lovely sunset?” 

“That’s not a sunset,” replied the 
boy with a grin. “That's our school 
on fire.” 





WE AGREE 
“That’s what I call tough luck.” 
“What's that?” 
“I’ve got a check for forty dollars, 
and the only man in town that can 
identify me is the one-I owe fifty.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 


a 


Spud Runs Down a Roller 





a 

































SPUD, RUN OVER To 
LUKE KEEPER’S AN 
GIT THAT ROLLER I 
LOANED HIM 'Wway 
LAST FALL. HE'S HAD 
\T ALL WINTER— 








GOSH,WAS THAT PINCHERS' 
ROLLER? (T'S BEEN ‘ROUND 
HERE SO LONG | THOUGHT IT 
WAS MINE,AN‘ | LOANED 

IT T' LOE BORRA ACOUPLA 
WEEKS AGO. ‘Y'BETTER 















SURE, |HAD IT - BUT I 
LOANED iT T'SAM GIMMY 
LAST WEEK T'DO JUSTA 
LITTLE THREE-ACRE PATCH. 
HE ‘oo BE THROUGH 


JUST A COUPLA MILES 
UP THE ROAD. 














— HES 








EP,) HAD IT, BUT JUST ASI 
WAS FINISHIN WITH IT THE 
OU TONGUE BUSTED, So} 
GIVE 17 T’BUD TOOKER, FOUR 
MILES OVER. HE SAIC HE'O 
FLX tT IN RETURN FER 17's 
USE ON HIS SCOACRE FIELD 













NOT YET-GUTIF I KEEP 
GOIN UKE | HAVE BEEN | 
‘TE «(T SOME 


Ss = = 
NO-tWoOnT NEED TH' TEAM, 
=I FIGURE ILL BE ABLE TO 
o—— it BACK BY PARCEL 














































About a year ago now the Education Department of Wallace Publishing | i 
Company began to design practical textbooks for grade school children and 
The idea was to publish books which would satisfy the highest | 


teachers. 


teaching standards and stimulate the full interest of the pupil. 
It was followed 


t?s Booktime in. 
the Schools 


--and we have Three New Study Books for the pupils 


book to come off the press was “The Work Book Reader.” 


by titles dealing with music, spelling, history, recreation and a child’s record of 


development. 


Now we announce three new ones: 





Work Book in Iowa 


History 
By John Ely Briggs 


This work book will be used 
| in a number of Iowa schools this 
year to meet the requirement that 
grade pupils study lowa_ history. 
Similar in plan to the Work Books 
in American History by Tormey 
and Unrau. 
Sy Pr avakenebee $0.40 








ce 
Correlated Handwriting 
and Letter Writing 
Work Book 
H. C. Moeller—V. 


A text for teaching penmanship 
and a work book for practicing the 
correct forms in social and business 
correspondence. 


Price ...... nena cise dee teee 


C. Graham 




















Se 




















The first 








Nature Study 
Work Book 


By B. F. Clark—George O. 
; - Hendrickson 


A work book in nature study for 
use in elementary grades. Teaches 
habits of observation, studies the 
commonest forms of wild flowers, 
trees, birds and insects. 


OMOW besks deusVeesn becuse 


EAR ee PN ap ; 











Other Educational Publications 


MY RECORD 

ArtTHUR B,. MokHLMAN—F, W. Frostic 
A book of forms in which to record all the 
important items of a child’s life and growth 
from infancy through high school. 


Form A (Leather Bound) ............ $3.00 
Form B (Embossed Paper Bound) .... 80 
Form C (Paser Bound) ii.csccs ki ices AO 
COME SOMO =. an os ade de Vcanekeensaae's 1.25 





WE s. Say s <« 


“Thank You” 


A year ago we began laying our plans 
to publish some helpful school books. In 
January of this year we published * ‘The 
Work Book Reader” and “Fun in Play- 
land.” Now we have more than a dozen 
titles. We want to thank the patrons of 
our Education Department for the patron- 
age they have given us and we assure 
everyone of our intention to continue get- 
ting out materials that will make school 
work more attractive. 


Wallace Publishing Co. 
By H. L. Hampton 


RRR LEE REE fF RE SSS BAD PS, RE ts Gah 


On Our List 


THE WORK BOOK READERS 
H. C. Moe_tter—T. J. ToRMEY 


BGI OE is wun. cd halts «.c-6:as Kee etawle $0.48 
Book One, With Flash Cards........ .68 
OO SOO os Waan's Se ewe hee sass e Bas 48 


A PLAN FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Lou A. SHEPHERD 


ORT EOIOS 6. xk ss vad ieee Veena . » $1.20 
WRITING FOR FRESHMEN 

L. W. SmitH—H. F. Watson 

OD Se ore rr eer oy ee $2.00 


FRESHMAN EXERCISE TABLET 
L. W. SmrruH—H. F. Watson 
Ee Re Sr ee FN Care re ay. $0.36 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN THE FIELD 
OF SPELLING 

HELEN MILLER—GARNETTE W ATTERS—- 
S. A. Courrtis 


Midstuinl Tor TeQcners c os:s cow's de okie sas $1. m4 
Self-Help Spelling Cards (Set)........ 
Self-Help Word Study Lessons........ 00 


Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of above prices; 
Des Moines, on quantity orders from schools or dealers 


f.o.b., 


BOOKS TO READ IN UPPER GRADES 
CLARE MCPHEE 
ENGUs PUNO 4 J 0s Wace. obalewbs oo cob aseets $0.60 


A ONE BOOK COURSE IN ELEMEN- 
TARY MUSIC AND SELECTED 
SONGS FOR SCHOOLS 

C. A. FULLERTON 


stl GOO as crkacs SE esse Canes sosetocecs@uee 


FUN IN PLAYLAND 
FRANKIE B. WALTER 
Hist Price:i¢...evie's ove sweescedsebencs Cte 


WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
Mertra Unrau—T. J. Tormey 


OE NN sl Re was canes eee +e $0.40 
Book One, With Sealed Tests.......002 «72 
RR go on eS 


Book Two, With Sealed Tests......eeee 2 


MAGIC MUSIC 
Stories by FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 
Pictures by Rosy ANN NELSON 


ise Price os oud ci es reece eee 


25 per cent discount 


Education Department 


Wallace Publishing Co. 


1912 Grand .Avenue 





Des Moines, Iowa 























